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INTRODUCTION. 


The  controversy  respecting  Homer,  which  engaged  the  public 
attention  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  well 
known  to  have  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  Bryant,  who  contended, 
that  the  true  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  not  the  Troad  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  lies  probably  somewhere  in  ^Egypt ; and  that  the 
Odyssey  is  nothing  but  an  account  of  Homer  s own  travels.  These 
opinions,  though  advanced  by  a venerable  student,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  in  Europe,  other 
learned  writers  called  in  question,  and  both  sides  zealously  main- 
tained their  argument ; but,  as  it  often  happens  in  similar  cases, 
at  the  close  of  the  discussion,  each  party  thought  the  victory  his 
own. 

Not  indifferent  to  the  merits  of  a contest  so  interesting,  I read 
over  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  again  and  again  ; and  as  I was  led  after- 
wards to  give  the  same  attention  to  the  other  poems  of  Homer,  a 
gleam  of  light  at  length  issued  from  the  Hymn  to  Hermes,  which, 
increasing  as  I follow  ed  it,  by  degrees  gave  me  an  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  hymn,  which  mysteries,  in  fact,  it  wras  the  poet’s 
intention  and  his  art  to  conceal. 

Having  thus  found  one  clue,  I proceeded  (by  a like  method, 
mutatis  mutandis)  to  an  examination  of  all  the  rest  of  Homer’s 
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poems,  comprising  no  small  mass  of  matter.  My  perseverance  was 
rewarded  with  success ; the  secrets  of  his  system  of  fable  were  laid 
open ; his  heroes  and  his  gods  became  familiar  to  me : I found, 
with  amazement,  that  he  does  not  content  himself  with  a secondary 
story  only,  but  that  he  is  rpra-c^rcf  at  the  least ; that  every  part  of  his 
poems  comprehends  three  distinct  fables,  each  separate  from  the 
others,  yet  each  harmoniously  intertwined,  and  concurrently  pro- 
ceeding with  the  others  to  its  respective  end ; and  that  from  this 
unsuspected  method  arose  those  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the 
conduct  of  his  characters ; which,  among  others,  Bayle  has  so 
much  triumphed  in  developing. 

While  I was  thus  examining  Homer,  it  struck  me,  that  the  same 
conclusion,  the  proofs  of  which  my  inquiry  was  establishing  in 
regard  to  him,  might  be  drawn  in  like  manner  possibly,  in  respect 
to  the  other  Grecian  poets : the  harvest  which  I reaped  from  those 
fields  was  in  due  proportion  to  their  extent,  and  at  every  moment 
fresh  beauties  and  wonders  came  to  light.  From  the  Poets  I turned 
to  the  Historians,  the  Orators,  and  the  Philosophers  of  Greece. 
New  labours  ! but  new  beauties  and  new  wonders  ! I soon  found 
that  Homer  and  all  the  Grecian  writers,  reflect  a strong  light  upon 
each  other,  not  under  common  aspects  only,  but  in  the  view  of 
them  which  I was  taking ; and  from  all  together  arose  the  fullest 
evidence  in  proof  of  a conclusion,  that  the  poets  of  the  Greeks,  in 
all  their  various  departments,  epic,  dramatic,  or  odaic,  have  at  least 
three  meanings,  two  mysterious  and  one  ostensible,  and  all  their 
other  writers  at  the  least  two.  And  if  a doubt  be  entertained  of 
the  possibility  of  thus  weaving  as  it  were  three  distinct  threads  with 
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the  same  shuttle,  I may  truly  declare  that  the  poets  do  not  always 
limit  themselves  even  to  that  number;  and  hence,  or  from  the 
confusion  in  composition,  likely  to  arise  from  hence,  originated  the 
well-known  rule  of  Horace 

— nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret : 

the  real  meaning  of  which  rule  this  explanation  may  serve  to 
convey. 

It  was  not  till  I had  attained  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  all  I 
have  advanced  in  respect  of  the  Grecian  writers  that  I thought  at 
all  of  examining  the  Latin.  Day  and  night  was  I studying  the 
former,  and  imagined  I was  approaching  the  term  of  my  labours, 
yet  then  only  did  the  idea  first  occur,  which  now  seems  so  natural, 
namely,  that  the  same  blood  possibly  might  flow  in  the  veins  of 
both  ; that  both  might  be  guided  by  the  same  principles  of  art,  and 
governed  by  like  rules  of  composition.  I have  no  wish  to  make  a 
boast  of  my  reading,  but  confess,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  one  sense 
it  has  been  of  a confined  rather  than  an  extensive  nature ; having 
been  directed  to  the  reading  of  the  same  books  a multitude  of  times, 
and  not  to  the  reading  a multitude  of  books ; but,  however  that 
may  be,  the  same  sort  of  inquiry  led  to  the  same  results,  in  respect 
of  the  Latin  authors,  as  it  had  in  regard  to  the  Greek  : in  short,  I 
found  the  system  of  fable  to  be  universal : that  ars  est  celare  artem, 
is  the  principle  of  composition  uniformly  had  in  view  by  all  the 
classics ; and  that  no  part  of  any  of  their  writings  is  to  be  under- 
stood, without  supposing  that  they  are  mere  vehicles  of  knowledge, 
wrapped  up  in  mysterious  disguise,  and  not  intended  to  meet  the 
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eye  on  the  first  inspection.  This  will  not  seem  so  extraordinary  as-- 
it  may  appear  at  first,  if  a comparison  be  made  between  their 
productions  and  the  specimens  that  remain  of  other  arts  : Ut  pictura. 
poesis,  says  Horace ; and  there  might  be  reason,  a priori,  to' 
imagine  that  the  method  of  the  ancients  would  be  the  same,  in  all  . 
the  arts  conversant  with  the  same  objects.  If  the  gem  and  the  vase, 
representing  the  same  gods  and  heroes  as  the  classic  writings,  are 
admitted  to  be  descriptive  of  certain  dormant  unknown  matters  (as 
they  undeniably  are  in  most  instances,  however  it  may  be  supposed 
in  others,  but  incorrectly  even  in  regard  to  them,  that  nothing  has 
been  aimed  at  in  the  execution  of  them,  further  than  an  exhibition 
of  the  mere  manual  skill  of  the  artist),  might  it  not  be  a probable' 
analogy,  that  the  ostensible,  and,  as  it  were,  external  meanings  of' 
the  poets  (and  the  same  is  true  of  the  prose  writers)  are  but  a disguise 
for  other  mysteries,  hidden  secretly  beneath  such  exterior?  The 
attention  with  which  I have  examined  various  specimens  of  ancient 
statuary  enables  me  to  affirm,  that  the  analogy  which  might  have 
been  supposed,  does  in  fact  exist ; that  not  to  stone  and  brass  only 
did  the  ancients  intrust  their  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
but  that  they  had  the  same  object  in  view,  and  by  the  same  method, 
in  their  ode  and  their  drama,  their  prose  and  their  poetry:  and  the 
analogy  holds  so  truly,  that  the  same  two  or  three  distinct  collateral 
meanings  are  to  be  found  in  the  column,  the  statue,  and  the  relief, 
as  are  said  above  to  be  concealed  in  the  ode,  the  drama,  and  the 
epic  poem. 

This  mysterious  mode  of  composition,  in  which  the  writer  or 
artist 

ttcAAcc  Xsym  nvy.oi<rtv  opoiot, 


exhibits  one  thing  to  the  ear  or  eve,  and  another  to  the  understand- 
ing and  reflection,  exists  in  other  species  of  voluminous  writings, 
as  well  as  those  commonly  called  classics;  the  Arabian  Tales  for 
instance,  beneath  that  charming  exterior,  with  which  readers  of  all 
ages  and  countries  are  so  much  delighted,  contain  the  same  sort  of 
knowledge,  disguised  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  subject  to  the  same 
sort  of  explication  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ; and,  while  not  a 
tale  among  them  has  for  many  ages  been  understood,  except  in  its 
ordinary,  obvious,  and  unimportant  meaning,  it  is  certain  that  they 
have  other  meanings  of  the  utmost  importance,  lost,  unknown,  and 
forgotten. 

There  are  too  arts  or  sciences,  heraldry,  and  architecture,  as  little 
suspected  perhaps  as  the  Arabian  Tales,  of  having  been  intended  to 
indicate  any  thing  but  that  which  they  externally  exhibit  to  the  eye. 
As  to  the  first,  however,  not  one  of  its  principles,  any  more  than 
those  of  the  different  orders  of  knighthood,  connected  with  it,  is  at 
this  day  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  such  as  might  interest 
mere  children : yet,  if  we  reflect  a little,  it  never  can  be  seriously 
supposed  (however  passionately  my  countrymen  have  at  all  times 
done  homage  to  female  beauty)  that  a trait  of  love-gallantry  could 
have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  worn,  as  it  has 
been,  by  the  great  men  of  this  country  for  so  many  ages.  Neither 
is  it  probable  that  our  ancestors,  when  they  covered  their  halls  of 
justice,  palaces,  and  cathedrals,  with  coats  of  arms  in  stone,  intended’ 
by  those  symbols  nothing  but  an  idle  unmeaning  ornament.  And 
(to  repeat  here  the  observation  applied  above  to  so  many  other  sub- 
jects) it  is  observable  that  almost  every  coat  of  arms  exhibits  a proof 
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of  the  value  set  'by  heralds  upon  the  number  Three,  independently 
of  any  farther  intention  they  may  have  occasionally  had  in  view 
by  the  three-fold  use  of  their  symbols.  Of  the  second  (in  speaking 
of  the  Gothic  as  well  as  Grecian  architecture,  and  not  solely  as  to 
the  general  plans  of  the  vast  ancient  remains  of  that  art,  but  to  the 
minor  decorations  executed  upon  their  surfaces)  it  may  be  asserted 
that  it  is  only  by  a reference  to  the  latent  mysteries  of  its  emblems, 
that  its  principles  can  be  at  all  explained ; whereas,  by  the  aid  of 
.such  a reference,  not  only  would  the  forms  and  style  of  the  Gothic 
structures  become  intelligible,  but  Balbec,  Palmyra,  Persepolis,  and 
the  rest,  though  in  one  view  they  become  far  greater  wonders  than 
before,  yet  in  another,  would  cease  to  surprise  and  perplex  the 
world  as  they  have  so  long  done. 

The  two  subjects  just  mentioned  lead  naturally  to  another  far 
more  important; 

— zn  yap  jx:-ya  spyov  cipSKrov—— 

It  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
without  calling  to  mind  the  stupendous  monuments  of  ^Bgypt ; and 
as  to  the  devices  of  heraldry,  (to  whatever  state  of  degeneracy  they 
may  be  now  reduced,  according  to  the  common  way  of  understand- 
ing them,)  they  are  certainly  not  destitute  of  affinity  to  the  hierogly- 
phics themselves.  A7r£^u,ijcra  h zig  Aiyvrvrov,  ag  crvyf^oi^y  roig  7 rpotyrizoug 
zm  (Tofpiccy  xui  eg  r ch  aAvru  KctrsXOwv,  'rag  fiifiXxg  rag  Qpx  xui  I o-^og, 

Lucian. 

The  steps  of  my  progress  through  these  dark  and  difficult  re- 
cesses were  these : it  should  not  seem  extraordinary,  that  the  same 
person,  who,  with  any  success,  had  studied  the  Greek  mythology, 
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should  direct  liis  attention  afterward  to  the  Egyptian  : a previous 
acquaintance  with  Jupiter,  Juno,  or  Mercury,  might  well  raise  a 
wish  of  extending  it  to  Isis,  Orus  or  Anubis ; and  though  there 
may  not  be  a direct  analogy  between  the  two  systems  of  mythology, 
so  that  the  Junos  and  Mercuries  of  the  former  should  have  their 
exact  correspondent  resemblances  in  the  latter ; yet  I certainly 
found  a very  close  alliance  to  subsist  between  them.  But  widely 
indeed  was  that  step  distant  from  any  knowledge  of  the  hierogly- 
phics themselves  : it  reached  no  higher  than  to  the  threshold  only 
of  a vast  temple,  where  all  within  was  still  unknown  and  obscure, 
without  a priest  to  explain  its  rites,  or  conduct  one  even  through 
its  aisles  : such  a step  however,  once  securely  made,  was  a sufficient 
incitement  to  further  exertion  ; but  after  wearying  my  eyes  in  vain, 
I was  under  the  necessity  of  laying  the  hieroglyphics  aside,  in  de- 
spair and  half-blinded : not  that  the  pains  taken  were  altogether 
fruitless  and  unrewarded  ; for  many  detached  portions  of  the  Tables 
Isiaques,  and  other  remains  of  ^Egyptian  art,  became  intelligible  to 
me ; though  they  were  such  only  as  should  seem  to  come  more 
properly  under  the  class  of  statuary  than  that  of  hieroglyphics, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term. 

Some  time  afterwards  an  accident  led  me  to  consider  the  Pillar  of 
Pompey,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Pyramids,  under  a new  point  of  view  ; 
when  my  inquiry  after  what  was  intended  by  those  wonderful 
structures  (which,  notwithstanding  the  many  different  conjectures 
on  the  subject,  has  been  wholly  mistaken)  was  attended  with  a 
fortunate  issue : but  observing  that,  independently  of  any  emble- 
matical marks,  which  they  may  have  about  them,  they  are  each  of 
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them  individually,  hieroglyphics  as  it  were  in  themselves;  and 
observing  further,  on  trying  the  stupendous  temple  of  Luxor  and 
some  others  by  the  same  test,  that  they  also  might  be  considered  as 
symbolical,  without  reference  to  the  smaller  sculptures  with  which 
they  are  so  profusely  covered,  I was  led  to  conclude  that  (while  the 
smaller  hieroglyphics  might  have  been  intended,  by  their  numbers' 
and  beauty  of  their  execution,  only  to  deter  an  uninformed  posterity 
from  destroying  the  buildings  on  which  they  are  found)  the  general 
forms  of  those  buildings  concentrated  in  themselves,  independently 
of  their  sculptures,  the  genuine  proper  objects  for  our  study  and 
research  : and  thus,  by  a summary  process,  I for  some  time  thought 
that  I had  discovered  the  meaning  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
or  rather,  that  by  being  as  it  were  merely  a mantle  intended  to  veil 
the  secret  designs  of  the  architect,  they  had  in  themselves  next  to 
no  meaning  at  all. 

Still  doubting  however  in  regard  to  my  conclusion,  I continued 
to  exercise  myself  with  them  as  occasion  otFered ; and  at  length,  in 
examining  those  on  the  Aiguilla  de  Madarea  (as  copied  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions)  I 
fancied  that,  by  referring  them  to  a particular  subject,  I had  con- 
ceived some  slight  notion  of  their  meaning ; I studied  that  Aiguilla 
therefore  with  unremitted  diligence  ; my  progress  bore  a proportion 
to  my  pains : and,  though  the  copy  of  it  there  given  (the  only  one 

I have  seen)  is  indistinct  in  an  instance  or  two,  whereby  the 

' • . „ . 

difficulty  of  deciphering  it  is  increased,  yet  do  I feel  warranted  in 
deqlaring,  that  I at  last  obtained  a victory  over  the  difficulties  it 
presents ; not  that  I would  undertake  to  say  even  now,  that  the 
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conjecture  above  stated,  in  respect  to  the  hieroglyphics  engraved 
in  such  astonishing  numbers  on  the  temples,  is  wholly  unfounded ; 
namely,  that  they  may  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  excite  atten- 
tion and  bespeak  a veneration  for  the  objects  on  which  they  are  in- 
scribed, such  objects  being  themselves  by  their  figure  or  mode  of 
construction  the  true  symbols  of  what  is  intended  to  be  concealed  ; 
but,  after  the  attention  I have  given  to  the  ^Egyptian  mythology 
and  architecture,  and  my  more  recent  success  in  regard  to  the 
Tables  Isiaques,  and  the  Aiguilla  de  Madarea  (speaking  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  hieroglyphics  only  as  to  the  humble  point 
which  it  has  yet  attained),  1 can  no  longer  doubt  that  those  which 
are  found  in  smaller  numbers,  on  mummies,  on  Cleopatra’s  Needle, 
and  the  like,  have  in  fact  a particular  and  appropriate  meaning, 
capable  of  being  unravelled  individually,  without  reference  to  so 
concise  and  little  satisfactory  an  explanation  as  the  one  above 
imagined  *. 

I will  now  endeavour  to  answer  a few  supposed  questions : — in 
the  first  place,  of  what  use  and  consequence  to  mankind  are  the 
mysteries,  thus  concealed  under  all  the  various  productions  of 
ancient  art  ? Though  fully  aware  that  a satisfactory  answer  to 
a question  so  natural,  constitutes  the  true  value  of  all  labour,  study, 
and  research  ; I think  it  might  be  left  to  the  reflection  of  every  rea- 
sonable mind,  whether  it  be  not  presumable  that  those  meanings, 
which  so  much  ingenuity,  pains,  and  expense  have  been  employed 


* April,  1806.  Further  inquiry,  since  this  was  printed  in  the  spring  of  1803,  has 
■'onvinced  me  that  every  ^Egyptian  symbol  is  entitled  to  its  several  interpretation, 
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by  the  ancients  to  disguise,  must  necessarily  be  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  mere  ostensible  fables  or  sculptured  symbols,  which 
are  the  vehicles  of  them  ? Every  presumption  leads  forcibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  intended  to  commemorate  things  useful 
to  mankind  in  general,  or  to  the  particular  nations  by  whose  en- 
couragement they  were  composed,  or  at  whose  expense  they  were 
wrought ; and  it  will  be  found  that  the  truth  goes  along  with  the 
presumption. 

But  is  it  credible,  that,  if  the  ancients  wished  to  transmit  their 
knowledge  to  posterity,  instead  of  following  the  plain  and  simple 
method  of  the  moderns,  they  would  have  resorted  to  a mode  so 
abstruse  and  complicated  ? and  (since  it  is  often  thought  sufficient, 
in  examining  a statue  or  relief,  to  decide  upon  a given  figure,  that  it 
was  intended  for  a Bacchus  rather  than  a Mercury,  a Mars  rather 
than  a Hercules,  and  the  like)  would  they  wilfully  have  exposed 
their  labours  to  such  risk,  that  their  aim  should  in  the  end  be  totally 
defeated ; that  what  they  intended  only  as  the  shadow  should  be 
mistakenly  grasped  for  the  substance,  and  the  fable  itself  become 
the  object  of  research  with  posterity,  instead  of  the  mystery  lying 
beneath  it  ? In  answer  to  these  questions,  I would  refer  to  the  future 
attention  of  every  reader  of  the  classics,  well  satisfied  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  to  him  that  the  universal  practice  of  antiquity  was, 

ccg  ttqcvt  uyuv  yw/m  Kcccwpri  Xsysiv.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr. 

Or,  to  pass  by  other  writers,  let  me  refer  particularly  to  Lucian, 
who  (except  perhaps  Demosthenes)  speaks  more  plainly  in  all  his 
works,  and  lifts  up  the  veil  higher  than  any  other : not  to  notice 
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the  many  passages  in  which  there  are  oblique  insinuations  of  the 
same  thing ; in  the  following  he  openly  avows  the  method  which 
he  practised:  «AA*  suopoov,  on  ei  too  < rvvyQvj  Koa  ToWTca  roig  iroAA otg  vopufyifu, 
r,JU<TTU  i'irKT'KOKroy.ou  mg  0ivdpU7iiSg  sg  to  Ocaiyx  ocrw  Si  <xv  tocthtoo  xoa~ 

JOTipog  cuy-tv  oivroig  scri<r9czi.  Atoe.  'uno  xouvottoiuv  si\ou.ty,  ccTToapyjTOV  7 roiy<rc&[/.svog 
Tty  ocmoii)  oog  ny.aCovTeg  aXAoi  ecXXoog,  omotVTSg  ixrrrKviTTMVTou,  Koi9<x7r:-(>  ev  TO.g 

'Knx$s<ri  tuiv  y^pw^ mv.  Lucian.  M/)cuAAc>f  >/  AA sxrpvuv. 

And  again,  to  the  same  effect,  in  his  Dialogue  between  Jupiter 
and  Momus ; upon  Jupiter’s  remarking,  oucypa  uog  uXrfiug  tkvtu,  <pyjg 

TOi  Ttipi  700V  AtyVTTTIOOV'  CpLOOg  S’iSV,  MoopiZ,  TO,  noKKoC  OiVTOOV  OUViypiMTCi,  ctTTlf 

ymi  a 7 rocvv  ypi)  xcuTaysKoiv  cty-vyjov  oytoc.  (Momus  replies)  IT  aw  yav  pi.v<rTY]~ 
pioov,  u Zsu,  Sivipsvy  oog  aSivai  ©mg  jo.sv  mg  ©mg,  xvvoxi<pcOmg  Si  mg  xovox;(px?\isg‘. 

Should  any  one  therefore  be  inclined  to  treat  me  as  a visionary 
enthusiast,  and  smile  at  my  supposed  errors,  I might  shelter  myself 
behind  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Lucian,  « ttuvv  ypy  xoiTuyiKoiv 
uy.vY,7ov  ovToi,  or,  might  I not  rather  smile  in  my  turn,  on  fancying 
such  a person  to  believe  in  the  songs  of  the  Grecian  grasshoppers, 
and  the  ditties  of  their  dying  swans  ? Might  I not  also  suppose 
such  a person  to  believe,  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  acted  the 
part  of  slaughterers  at  their  sacrifices ; and  that  their  populous 
nations  had  the  horrible  custom  of  burning  their  dead  ; though  if  all 
the  circumstances  attendant  on  it  be  considered  with  the  least  re- 
flection, it  cannot  be  credited  (notwithstanding  the  passage  in  the 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens  by  Thucydides,  or  other  similar 
passages)  that  any  civilized  nation,  or  the  smallest  town,  or  village, 
could  possibly  endure  such  a custom.  May  I not  imagine  him  to 
believe  of  their  philosophers,  that  one  sect  taught,  in  a gateway, 
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another  in  a grove,  and  a third  whilst  walking  about  ? Perhaps  too 
he  is  an  admirer  of  the  effects  of  Archimedes’s  burning-glasses,  and 
the  wonderful  virtue  of  Hannibal's  vinegar — I might  make  large 
additions  to  this  catalogue  of  absurdities,  and  be  secure  of  having 
the  laugh  on  my  side;  but  shall  content  myself  with  asking  whether 
any  reasonable  man  can  believe  that  our  ancestors  would  have  laid 
up  in  their  studies,  and  taken  pains  to  transmit  to  posterity,  such 
apparent  nonsense  as  the  KwriysTmog  of  Arrian,  or  the  seeming  pueri- 
lities of  Theocritus,  if  nothing  more  were  really  meant  by  the 
former,  than  to  direct  us  in  our  choice  of  dogs,  or,  by  the  latter, 
than  to  show  us  how  prettily  two  rustics  could  sing  alternately  for 
the  prize  of  a pipe,  or  the  like?  Can  it  be  seriously  supposed  that 
so  grave  an  author  as  Tacitus  could  expect  his  readers  to  believe  his 
story  of  the  Phoenix,  or  that  Livy,  scarcely  less  grave,  could  expect 
credit  for  the  prodigies  he  is  so  fond  of  introducing  ? The  fact  is, 
that  such  passages  are  not  only  fables  themselves,  but,  on  considering 
the  compositions  in  which  they  are  found,  they  appear  manifestly  to 
have  been  intended  to  lift  up  the  corners  of  the  veil,  and  awaken  a 
just  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  context,  that  context  being 
itself  but  a disguise  for  more  solid  truths. 

But  if  such  mysteries  were  really  adopted,  why  have  I not  un- 
ravelled and  explained  some  of  them  ? and  if  valuable  knowledge  lies 
concealed  beneath  them,  why  have  I locked  it  up  within  my  own 
breast,  and  why  do  I still  keep  silence  so  much  beyond  the  Pythagorean 
term  ? In  the  first  place,  from  the  intimate  connexion  of  these  mat- 
ters, blended  as  they  are  into  one  uniform  system,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  separate  a portion  of  them  from  the  rest ; in  the  next  place,  as  all 
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might  learn  to  read  when  once  the  alphabet  were  explained,  I fairly 
avow,  that,  in  order  to  secure  to  myself  my  just  due  by  anticipating 
the  chief  products  of  these  countries  so  first  discovered  by  myself,  I 
have  forborne  to  break  silence  till  I thought  I could  declare  that  I 
had  penetrated  into  the  innermost  parts  of  them  : in  the  last  place,  I 
have  wished  to  be  well  convinced,  that  the  interests  of  mankind,  in 
respect  to  religion,  or  other  important  principles  of  society,  might 
not  be  prejudiced  by  a revival  of  the  matters  concealed  beneath  these 
mysteries ; it  is  therefore  with  a pleasure  unbounded  I affirm  that 
every  thing  of  that  kind,  which  we  so  justly  prize  and  venerate,  so 
far  from  being  weakened  or  shaken,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be 
strengthened,  established,  and  confirmed  by  it. 

But  is  it  credible  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  me  to 
disentangle  these  knotty  difficulties  ; that  1 should  be  the  first,  in  a 
proper  sense,  and  with  success, 

— inter  sylvas  academi  quasrere  verum  ? — 

If  it  be  not  so,  I would  propose  that  any  other  student  should 
explain  the  Sphinx,  the  Pyramids,  or  the  Pillar  of  Pompey ; the 
Sistrum  of  Isis,  the  Spear  of  Minerva,  or  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury; 
the  meaning  of  the  Gothic  Arch,  or  the  Corinthian  Capital ; the 
origin  and  intention  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  or  of  the  Garter,  the 
coat  of  arms  of  any  one  of  our  old  nobility,  or  even  the  common 
Union  Jack  under  which  our  brave  warriors  are  pursuing  their 
course  to  victory ; I premise,  however,  that  nothing  will  satisfy 
me  but  other  interpretations  of  all  these  matters  far  different  from 
any  yet  existing.  I maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  these  things  has 
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become  entirely  obsolete,  and  that  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to- 
wards a revival  of  it  have  utterly  failed  : and  though  it  is  impossible 
for  one  person  to  reap  the  copious  harvest  which  these  fields  pro- 
duce ; yet  it  is  certain  that  the  treating  of  any  one  subject,  under  the 
aspect  in  which  I have  advanced  that  all  the  ancient  authors  are  to 
be  viewed,  would  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  the  endeavours  of  those 
who  might  be  inclined  afterwards  to  treat  other  subjects ; and  one 
reason  why  no  elucidations  of  the  mysteries  of  the  classics  have 
come  down  to  us  may  possibly  be,  that,  anciently,  the  lock  and 
the  key  were  always  found  together,  and  that  nobody  could  be 
called  an  owner  of  the  former  who  had  not  the  latter  at  the  same 
time  in  his  possession  ; our  schools  and  universities,  under  the 
direction  of  the  clergy,  were  instituted  not  merely  to  teach  the 
languages  of  the  classics,  but  to  transmit  the  explanations  of  them 
viva  voce  from  age  to  age ; and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  and 
best  mode  of  illustrating  them,  however  expedient  it  may  be  to  give 
written  explications  of  some  of  their  more  important,  or  more  ab- 
struse parts. 

To  that  end,  even  these  few  pages  of  Introduction  may  not  be 
wholly  destitute  of  utility.  What  Mr.  Bryant  had  asserted  in  re- 
spect of  Homer,  I have  extended  to  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Hero- 
dotus ; Arrian,  Plato,  and  Thucydides ; to  Virgil,  Caesar,  and 
Tacitus ; Sallust,  Livy,  and  Terence : I have  said,  in  short,  that 
underneath  the  surface  of  all  the  classics,  there  lies  a solid  substance 
unknown  and  unsuspected.  1 have  said  the  same,  and  with  equal 
truth,  of  other  writings  and  of  other  arts : and  though  another 
scholar,  with  his  mind  bent  to  the  same  pursuits,  might  have  made 
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«i  farther  progress  in  these  studies  in  the  same  period ; yet  of  this 
am  I sure,  that  my  own  progress  would  have  been  much  accelerated 
if  I had  been  possessed  of  the  hints  contained  in  this  short  memorial: 
for,  however  defective  in  other  respects,  it  exhibits  the  elevation  at 
least  of  the  great  labyrinth  of  antiquity,  together  with  its  general 
form  and  plan  ; and  though  it  may  devolve  to  others  to  describe  the 
interior  apartments  in  detail,  I think  it  will  appear  to  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  follow  me  in  the  same  course  hereafter,  that  I 
am  not  merely  initiated  in  these  mysteries,  but  have  penetrated  far 
towards  the  innermost  shrine  of  the  temple. 

The  path  that  leads  to  that  shrine  lies  through  the  labours  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  oracle  pronounced  at  it  re-echoes  the  admonition  of 
the  poet, 

i( Vos  exemplaria  Grasca 

Nocturne  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.” 

Yet  not  to  our  books  alone  is  our  application  to  be  directed,  but 
to  the  statue,  the  vase,  the  gem,  and  the  hieroglyphic  in  their  turn: 
stich  wonderful  efforts  of  labour,  cost,  and  genius,  could  never 
have  been  intended  merely  for  the  eye  : let  us  search  beneath  their 
surfaces ; not  like  the  wild  Arab,  digging  for  gold,  but  for  treasures 
far  richer  that  await  us  there  : from  these  various  sources,  all  leading 
to  a like  end,  let  different  students,  in  their  different  departments, 
draw  their  materials ; and  by  such  means  may  we  hope  that  the 
secret  stores  of  ancient  knowledge  laid  open  to  the  present,  may  be 
transmitted  to  future  generations,  never  more  perhaps  to  be  lost ; 
and  even  though  they  should  be  lost  again  in  after-ages,  by  the 
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concurrent  influence  of  pestilence,  famine,  and  Mahomedan  bar- 
barism, the  same  sources  for  their  revival  shall  still  subsist,  and 
truth  prevail  in  scecula  saeculorum. 

At rotvP  o k eivaptO [jLYjrog  ypcvoc 

(pvzi  t ccdrjM  (yjzi  (pctvsnu  xpv7TT itch) 

K’  bK  srr  (y.;?.rrrov  vhv. 

Soph.  Ajax. 


' , ■ ,r  • . 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

The  three  following  chapters  were  intended  to  appear  at  some 
short  interval  after  the  preceding  Introduction,  which  was  first 
printed  in  the  spring  of  1803  : at  that  time  they  contained  many 
passages,  in  the  nature  of  occasional  dissertations,  tending  to  justify 
the  novel  positions  advanced  in  them  : but,  as  since  that  period  (in 
my  Notes  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  and  the  Mode  of  curing  it,  as 
known  to  the  Ancients ; and  in  my  Letters  on  the  ancient  Aries)  I 
have  adopted  a method  of  interpretation  similar  to  that  used  herein, 
those  passages  are  now  obliterated ; since  it  is  certain  that  a far  better 
proof  of  that  method  results  from  a view  of  many  such  matters 
taken  together,  as  shortly  developed  here,  and  in  those  treatises, 
than  could  be  given  by  any  argumentative  dissertations  whatsoever. 

The  first  chapter  will  offer  some  new  ideas  on  the  secondary  fable 
of  the  Iliad,  without  adverting  much  to  its  third  fable,  or  to  the 
gods  introduced  there : the  two  other  chapters  will  contain  an  ex- 
planation of  a considerable  part  of  the  Odyssey. 

I shall  first  notice  Agamemnon  : in  this  hero  the  poet  has  per- 
sonified that  portion  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  (generally 
speaking)  has  throughout  all  history  been  opposed,  in  rivalship  or 
in  war,,  to  the  British  islands.  It  comprises  Spain  and  France  with 
their  dependencies,  and  the  beauty  of  those  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
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as  the  despotic  nature  of  the  government,  which  has  usually  pre- 
vailed in  them,  are  well  depicted  in  Priam’s  inquiry  about  Agamem- 
non, in  3 II.  166. 

OtrT/f  C(T  SC TTIV  Analog  CiVYlf)  VjVCTTc  pLSyUCTS 

Ht 01  pcsv  xsfpuXv]  nut  pcst^ovsg  uKkot  sum 
KaA ov  cT  xtu  syuv  xttu  t^ov  o(pQuXpcot<rtv 
OvV  wrw  yspupov'  (2u<ri7cyji  yup  uv$pt  sows — 

iJ 

but  the  identity  of  this  hero  with  Spain  and  France  will  appear  more 
strikingly,  when  the  places,  which  are  enrolled  under  his  banners 
in  the  catalogue,  are  stripped  of  the  veil  of  disguise  with  which 
Homer  has  purposely  concealed  them.  Vid.  2 II.  569. 

Oi  Mw oivug  styov  svjctiusvov  ttt oXts9pov 

570  A (pvstov  Tc  K optv9ov  ‘ivxTtpcsvutrrs  YLXswvug 
O pvstug  svspcovro  AptxidvpstjVT  epcneivriv 
K ut  Xtxvuv’  oP  up  A^p'/jcrrcg  orpooT  c-iv.Cucrt7.svsv 
Ot  9’  TTrspscnviv  t s nut  ui7rsivyjv  Fovoetrcrosv 
ITfAAjjvJjyr’  styov  vFF  Atyiov  upc(pivspv.ovTO 
575  AtytuXov  t uvu  7runu  nut  u[ x(£>’  EXtx'/jv  svpstuv 
Tocv  cxutov  v'/joov  wys  xpstwv  Ayupi.spt.vuv 
A rpstdug'  up/.u  too  ys  tto7\v  tsKsictoi  xut  upunot 
A uot  S7T0VT  sv  o’  uVTog  e^vc ruTO  vupoTru  yjxKxov 
K vciiooov  on  Truer t pLSTSTrpSTrsv  musarenv' 

In  T mpor/iv  (573)  may  plainly  be  seen  the  city  of  Paris;  in  Fovostrcuv, 
Gand,  in  Flanders  ; in  Atyiov , Aix-la-Chapelle ; in  IhAAw,  Holland 
(perhaps  from  7rj}Aof,  mud,  andww;)  in  AtytuXov  (literally,  the  sea- 
shore) the  province  of  Zealand ; and  in  EAwjjv  svpstuv,  the  eel-like 
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river  Rhine : again,  to  go  back  to  50Q,  by  M vnqvcts  (from  yu  and  ksvo$, 
vacuus)  I understand  the  port  of  Brest,  hollowed  out  of  the  coast 
in  the  shape  (which  it  has)  of  the  letter  m or  yu;  by  K opvQov,  the 
Spanish  harbour  of  Corunna ; by  KXsuimg,  either  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  in  Spain,  or  perhaps  the  city  of  Lyons  in  France ; by  opf 
(quasi,  nigh  the  mountains,  o^og  in  opvsieng')  the  south  of  France,  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ; by  AgciiQv^v,  the  province  of  Tou- 
raine  in  France ; and  by  Siwjum,  the  course  of  the  river  Seine  there 
(in  Latin,  Sequana)  : A fytio-rog  I interpret  to  mean  Adder-Ice,  and 
that  the  poet  would  insinuate  that  the  borders  of  the  Seine  are  the 
part  of  France  (proper)  where  the  frost  is  first  felt  to  be  biting  or 
piercing : Al^nog  means  the  same  thing  in  the  fable  of  At vg  and 
A fywreg  in  Herodotus ; and  the  explanation  above  offered  of  Sn ivwm 
and  Mvx.r,vag  may  lead  to  a juster  notion  in  future  of  the  classical 
kingdoms  of  those  names.  The  line  5/4,  KtAowy,  &c.  points  to  the 
habitual  gasconades  of  the  Spaniards  and  French  ; and  vroXv^XstTroi 
Xcioi,  either  to  their  numerous  population,  or  to  the  stoney  mountains 
(Xaxg)  which  border  their  countries : At piSag  I have  derived  in  my 
Notes  on  Andalusia  from  ater  and  s3og,  alluding  to  the  swarthy 
complexion  of  the  Spaniards  and  French  ; and  the  name  of  Ay«y~y- 
wv  itself  (with  a peculiar  reference  to  Spain)  from  ague  and  / ju^vuv , 
owing  to  the  particular  cause  (discussed  in  those  Notes)  which 
Spain  has  to  be  mindful  of  the  complaint  called  the  ague ; I have 
there  given  more  than  one  instance  of  a direct  allusion  to  Agamem- 
non’s representing  Spain,  by  the  word  Spanish  being  formed  out  of 
the  s final  of  !3<x<nX-/icg  and  the  following  epithet,  fiouriXfiog  air^iog,  i II. 
340  ; and  I may  here  add  a similar  instance,  in  proof  of  his  repre- 
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senting  France,  from  an  allusion  (where  Agamemnon  is  in  question) 
to  the  French  language  itself  in  the  otherwise  unintelligible  term 
TcTTd  (quasi,  tais-toi,  or  taisez-vous)  of  which,  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  of  the  poet’s  intention,  there  immediately  follows  (in  the 
words  (rtuTTYi  ricrc ) a Greek  translation, 

4 II.  412 — TcTT«,  criCAi7TYj  yi<to. 

So  again  the  latter  is  evidenced  by  the  epithet  $u'i<pgovos>  as  alluding  to 
France  nominatim  in  2 II.  23,  et  passim ; and  the  former,  by  the 
epithet  (ptXoKTsuvwTKTcg  being  applied  to  Agamemnon,  in  1 II.  122,  in 
reference  to  the  precious  metals,  with  which,  by  means  of  its  colo- 
nies, Spain  has  for  time  immemorial  abounded. 

After  the  opinion  which  I have  presumed  to  hazard,  in  my  Notes 
on  Andalusia,  relative  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  language  (and  of  the  Latin);  there  is  less  need  of  an  apology 
for  the  derivations  I have  offered  above  of  Greek  proper  names  : it 
has  appeared,  in  those  instances  above  offered,  that  they  are  only 
parce  detorta  from  the  present  names  of  the  same  places  (and  when 
one  considers  how  fixed  in  its  nature  is  the  name  of  a place,  their 
present  names  will  be  thought  likely  to  have  been  their  ancient 
names  also),  and  such  a slight  alteration  by  poets  for  the  purpose  of 
disguise,  according  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  is  not  inadmissible.  If, 
however,  the  method  of  explanation,  just  now  used  in  reference  to 
Agamemnon,  applied  to  him  alone,  it  might  not  perhaps  weigh 
much  : but  what  will  be  the  reader’s  surprise  when  he  shall  observe 
hereafter,  that  every  hero  of  the  Iliad  may  have  his  representative 
character  more  or  less  determined  by  derivations  similar  to  those 
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above  adopted  in  regard  to  Agamemnon,  and  how  forcible  is  the 
proof  which  thence  results  that  my  method  of  interpreting  those 
characters  is  right  ? 

If  Spain  and  France  collectively  (or  Spain  principally)  are  por- 
trayed by  the  poet,  under  the  person  of  Agamemnon,  it  may  not  be 
difficult  to  conjecture  that  by  Menelaus,  his  brother,  we  are  to 
understand  France  principally;  though,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
Agamemnon  perhaps  should  be  referred  to  the  north-west  parts  of 
both  those  countries,  and  Menelaus  to  the  south-east  of  both;  but, 
supposing  that  the  reader  may  turn  back  to  Homer’s  catalogue,  in 
the  2d  Iliad,  and  compare  my  account  of  Menelaus  with  the  coun- 
tries there  placed  under  his  authority,  I would  put  him  in  mind  of 
what  I stated  in  the  Introduction,  that  there  are  three  concurrent 
fables  in  the  Iliad ; to  carry  on  which  each  hero  must  fill  three 
distinct  characters ; it  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the  places  assigned 
to  each  of  them  in  the  catalogue,  shall  belong  to  them  in  any  one  of 
those  characters ; for  if  they  applied  collectively  to  each  several 
character,  the  ^enigmatical  puzzle,  which  constitutes  the  essence 
of  all  ancient  poetry,  and  particularly  of  Homer’s,  would  in- 
stantly cease : whereas  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  catalogue, 
like  every  other  part  of  Homer,  at  some  times  throws  out  lights  as 
a guide,  and  at  others  intermixes  shades,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
distracting  the  reader  from  a too  ready  comprehension  of  what  is 
intended ; though  it  is  certain  that  all  that  is  there  or  elsewhere 
said  by  Homer,  of  each  of  his  heroes,  turns  out,  when  they  are 
viewed  under  some  or  one  of  their  representative  capacities,  to  be 
true. 
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I shall  at  present,  therefore,  only  select  the  following  lines  from 
the  catalogue  concerning  Menelaus : 

581  OA  u%ov  v-QiXrjV  Akk^ui^vu  kyitwso-<tolv 
Oi  Tc  Aczoiv  sr/jov 

Tmv  oi  oAA <psog  YH>yj  (3oyiv  aycuSog  Miv:-?\.otog — 

iii  which,  by  the  epithet  koiXviv,  I understand  the  hollow  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean,  extending  from  Gibraltar  along  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Italy,  to  Sicily,  which  may  be  compared  to  a lake,  in  the 
shape  of  a shining  crescent,  or  moon  {AmtuIui^wv)  t and  which  also  re- 
sembles a whale  in  shape  (wrroo&rotv) , its  mouth  being  formed  by  the  out- 
line of  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  of  Sicily  ; and  this  perhaps 
was  the  whale,  in  the  belly  of  which  Jonas  lay  three  days  and  three 
nights  ; as  his  being  afterwards  vomited  up  may  be  explained  by  an 
eruption  of  -/Etna.  By  Auuv  I understand  the  city  of  Lyons  and 
neighbouring  country,  with  an  allusion  also  to  the  rocky  (Aaoiv) 
mountains  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  which  border  France. 

Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ; which  as 
washing  the  shores  of  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries  con- 
nected with  France,  and  as  being  a sea,  of  the  dominion  over  which 
France  has  at  all  times  been  particularly  jealous,  may  well  be  said 
to  be  married  to  that  country  in  the  person  of  Menelaus.  This  re- 
presentation of  a sea  is  sufficient  to  do  away  all  the  inconsistencies 
in  respect  of  the  age  and  manners  of  Helen,  upon  which  some 
writers  have  been  fond  of  descanting ; since  undoubtedly  a sea  may 
be  old  or  young,  beautiful  in  a calm,  or  the  reverse  in  a storm,  just 
as  it  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the  same  or  different  poets  to  exhibit  it. 
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And  it  may  be  right  to  notice  here,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  Homer, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ancient  poets  (for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious, 
relative  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  tides),  to  describe  the  sea,  or 
detached  portions  of  it,  under  the  persons  of  women,  and  the  land 
and  its  divisions  under  those  of  men ; while,  as  to  rivers,  it  is  certain 
that  the  poets  give  them  indiscriminately  a male  personification,  as 
to  Scamander,  Alphaeus,  &c.  or  represent  them  as  females,  under 
the  character  of  nymphs. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  before  the  action  of  the  Iliad  begins,  in 
regard  to  warlike  matters,  an  incident  is  noticed  concerning  a 
pestilence;  and  the  greatest  importance  is  with  reason  attached  to 
this  incident.  Pestilences  were  very  frequent  in  the  early  periods  of 
history,  and  Livy  has  scarcely  a single  book  that  does  not  mention 
their  recurrence.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  no  expedition  like 
that  fabulously  supposed  in  the  Iliad  could  have  been  set  on  foot, 
arid  that  the  policy  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world  could  not 
have  been  established  as  there  imagined,  till  some  means  had  been 
found  sufficient  to  prevent  or  check  the  ravages  occasioned  by  those 
pestilences.  That  happy  end  once  obtained,  and  the  condition  of 
men  improved  by  a circumstance  so  essential  as  general  health  being 
secured,  their  views  would  soon  be  enlarged,  the  arts  would  spring 
into  life,  and  all  those  results  take  place  by  degrees,  to  which  navi- 
gation, commerce,  wrar,  and  policy  conduct.  It  may  be  observed 
accordingly,  that  the  forces  of  the  different  powers  engaged  in  the 
war  of  the  Iliad,  are  not  marshalled  at  the  commencement  of  the 
poem,  as  they  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  be ; but  that 
the  catalogue,  in  which  they  are  so  marshalled,  is  postponed  to  an 
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account  of  the  general  cause  and  means  of  cure  of  the  pestilences  in 
question. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  pestilence,  it  has  in  all  ages  been  so  con- 
stantly liable  to  renew  its  operation,  that  it  has  served  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a god  into  the  action  of  the  poem,  Deo  dignus  vindice 
nodus : 

1 II.  43 5’  fxAi is  <poi£og  AmoKKuv 

B qSf  KMT  hXv/j.7Toio  jcupvjvwv  yuopczvog  XY;{> 

T wp/.oi<riv  zyjMV  api.(prips<psu  te  (pap srpvjv 

EkAcc^CKV  cf  up  OITTOl  E7T  UlfAMV  yjMOpLcVOLQ 

Avtx  Kivrfizvrog'  oV  rits  vukti  sciKwg 

E^ix’  ETTEIT  U7rUVEvQz  VEUV  piETU  o’  10V  EVjKc 

Acini  xKayy/j  ysvz t apyvpzsio  (3io:o 
Oupijag  pi :sv  vrpwTOV  ETrwyETO  kui  xvvag  apyag 
A ut«£  E7iEiT  avroicri  @;X og  EyjTrzvKzg  sQizig 
BosAA’  UlEl  $E  Trupui  VEKVMV  KUtOVTO  GapLElUl. 

However  it  may  hitherto  have  escaped  observation,  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  lines  above  quoted  contain  a description  of  a volcanic 
eruption : indeed  AttoXXuv,  in  Homer  and  the  other  classics,  often 
means  a volcano,  from  its  widely  destructive  effects  {u7roKhvpu) , and 
in  the  present  instance,  the  curved  shape  of  the  volcanic  mountains 
(t o%u)  ; the  snow  on  their  tops  ( apyvpzoio ) ; the  lightning  there  ( oittoi 
£7t  upx.uv')  ; the  thundering  noise  (Isinj  xA ayy/i)  ; the  sulphureous  ashes 
(, (3zXcg  syj7TEvx.sg) ; the  darkness  so  magnificently  described  (o  >?is  vukti 
soiKug) ; and  finally,  the  earthquake  accompanying  the  eruption  (uuth 
xevydsvTog) , are  all  in  their  turn  noticed.  From  this  explanation  also, 
of  what  on  the  present  occasion  is  meaned  by  Apollo’s  using  his 
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bow,  may  be  perceived  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  the 
method  observed  by  the  poet,  in  the  contrivance  of  his  heroic  cha- 
racters, and  that  by  which  he  devises  the  incidents  of  his  poem  ; and 
from  the  use  thus  made  of  Apollo,  it  may  be  suspected,  when  the 
gods  are  brought  into  action,  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
a poetical  view  of  some  great  operation  of  nature. 

In  my  Notes  upon  the  Pestilence  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  to  which 
1 beg  leave  to  refer,  as  containing  an  explanation  of  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Iliad,  I have  stated  the  grounds 
of  my  opinion,  that  the  volcanic  mountains,  there  in  question,  are 
the  Andes  of  South  America,  the  eruptions  of  which  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood  brackish,  and  that 
those  waters,  originally  stagnant  there,  are  conveyed  to  Europe 
and  Africa,  sometimes  perhaps  by  the  regular  tides,  at  others,  bv  a 
more  irregular  flood,  and  become  the  occasion  of  pestilences  in  the 
countries  last  named  : I have  also,  in  those  Notes,  stated  my  ideas 
of  the  means  anciently  resorted  to  for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  that 
disease.  But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that,  as  like  causes 
produce  like  effects,  it  was  probably  from  its  having  been  observed, 
that  similar  effects  were  occasionally  produced  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  volcanoes  of  AStna  and  Vesuvius,  that  the  poet  was  led  to 
introduce  Calchas  (who  represents  AStna)  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  Apollo’s  anger,  or,  in  other  words,  assigning 
the  true  cause  of  the  pestilence. 

1 II.  68  TOKTi  (f  UVi(TT/} 

KuXyag  9so-Topi($rig  oimvottoXcov  cyj  <zoi<nog 

0*t  r^'/j  7«  T SOVTOt  705  T £<T(TC ^.SVd  7TfiO  T SOVTOi 

E 
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K on  j/'/jctrc r Yiyy^oiT  Ayjzioov  IA iov  sure*) 

Wv  $ lot,  u.c6)no<rvvi]v  irtv  oi  7 togs  (poi£og  AnoWoov. 

The  name  of  Caichas  I derive  from  calx,  quasi,  calcining  by  fire; 
oicajvottoXoov  may  allude  to  the  high  flights  of  the  eruptions  of  ^Etna,  or 
to  the  smoke  issuing  from  its  top,  which  makes  its  passage  through 
the  air  like  a bird,  oiuvov;  and  the  next  line  may  refer  to  the  many 
layers  of  lava,  which  prove  the  past  duration  of  the  mountain,  as  its 
still  burning  may  furnish  evidence  of  its  being  destined  by  its  erup- 
tions to  swallow  up  what  now  is  or  hereafter  may  exist  upon  its 
surface : the  third  line  intimates  that  the  mountain  is  a landmark 
(by  its  height  by  day,  and  by  its  smoke  or  light  by  night)  to  those 
who  navigate  the  Mediterranean ; and  the  last  line  brings  to  view 
the  art  of  the  poet,  as,  in  order  to  ascribe  like  effects  to  like  causes, 
he  personifies  one  volcano  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  mis- 
chiefs occasioned  by  others.  But  the  epithet  Qso-Topdvjs,  applied  to 
Caichas,  requires  a few  particular  observations ; of  this  word,  r eg  or 
r oovpog,  forms  a part ; and  rccvpog,  by  a relation  probably  to  the  vast 
chain  of  mountains  named  Taurus,  that  extends  through  Asia,  is 
very  often  used  by  Homer,  and  the  other  ancient  poets,  for  a moun- 
tain in  general ; and,  by  analogy,  even  for  the  mountainous  waves 
of  the  sea : the  words  (3xg  and  @osg  have  often  likewise  the  same 
meaning,  as  implying  the  same  thing,  and  are  therefore  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  t uvpog,  as  a mountain.  Of  this  the  line  of  the 
catalogue,  2 Ik  480,  in  which  the  poet  compares  Agamemnon  to  a 
<2xg,  or  r avpog,  is  an  example. 

Hurt  (2xg  uyiXvj(pt  y.iy  stXsto  ttcmtwv 
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and  this  comparison  is  perfectly  apposite,  for  it  seems  to  be  his  in- 
tention to  allude  to  the  Pyrenees  or  Alps,  the  conhnes  of  Agamem- 
non’s country  (Spain  and  France),  which  exceed  all  other  European 
mountains  in  height ; and  the  like  is  intended  by  the  epithet  above, 

A 

applied  to  Menelaus,  @otiv-oiy<z9og : it  was  this  implication,  conveyed 
by  the  word  bos  or  taurus,  which  led  Virgil  to  use  his  parenthesis  in 
the  7 JSneid  790,  bos  (argumentum  ingens)  ; and  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  very  frequently  bulls  are  introduced  into  the  works  of 
the  ancient  poets  and  statuaries,  the  explanation  above  given  may 
serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  their  inventions.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  for  example,  as  well  as  from  an  explanation  of  the  context  , 
that  I refer  the  name  B x7rpacnov  of  2 II.  615,  to  Mount  ^Etna,  as  it 
signifies  ex  vi  termini,  a burning  mountain  ; and  for  the  like  reason 
I refer  the  name  T pottym,  in  the  following  passage,  to  the  Alps  (quasi 
Z r,va  t avpuiv)  the  Jupiter,  or  as  wTe  should  say  in  common  parlance, 
the  king  of  mountains  : 

2 II.  559  OA  Apyog  tiypv  Tipvv9<XTS  TUyio-Ttroiv 

Eppuovyiv  AcrivYjVTe  (2a9vv  xura  ko\7Tov  syovTsg 

T poityv  Y)mC6<TTS  Y.OU  C&y.TTi'hOzVT  E7 nSozvgov 

OtV  syov  A iyiv<x.v  Macnjra  Tc — 

And  as  it  may  now  be  in  due  course,  after  speaking  above  of  Spain, 
France,  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  proceed  to  some  notice  of  Italy 
and  the  Adriatic,  I shall  do  so  by  explaining  the  remaining  parts  ot 
the  citation  just  given.  By  A (>yog,  albus,  I think  that  (here)  allusion 
is  made  to  Albania,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  by 
v9ot  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  on  the  Italian  shore  opposite  to  it. 
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E^/ovi?  should  seem  to  allude  to  the  lower  part  of  Italy,  liable  to  be 
rendered  desert  (cfsjpof),  and  being  so  in  fact  (when  compared  with 
the  more  cultivated  parts  of  Italy,)  owing  to  the  earthquakes  so 
frequent  there,  from  its  lying  midway  between  Vesuvius  and 
./Etna : A<nr/iv  may  refer  to  the  upper  part  of  Italy,  unhurt  (a<™> jv) 
by  those  earthquakes ; while  G&Qvv  xoXvrov  may  relate  to  the  Gulf  of 
the  Adriatic  itself.  Hiomg,  in  like  manner,  I ascribe  to  the  two 
opposite  shores  of  the  boot  of  Italy ; afj.7reXosvT  E7 udavgov,  to  Piedmont 
or  Lombardy,  situate  near  the  passes  (or  doors)  leading  over  the 
Alps  into  Italy;  Aiyivuv,  to  the  Venetian  isles,  recovered  from  the 
sea,  or  made  firm  land  and  maintained  so  by  dint  of  labour  (««*v 
and  ympctt),  the  memory  of  which  event  is  preserved  at  Venice  by  a 
periodical  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  of  the  doge  to  the  Adriatic  ; 
and,  finally,  Mcutyitch  I refer  to  Dalmatia,  a province  of  Venice,  lying 
opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

Quitting  Europe  for  a while,  I now,  in  discussing  the  character 
of  Achilles,  cross  over  to  the  continent  of  Africa.  In  my  Notes 
upon  Andalusia,  before  referred  to,  I have  said  a few  words  on  the 
cause  of  the  periodical  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  its  connexion  (occa- 
sionally direct,  perhaps,  but  at  all  times  underground,  through  the 
sands)  with  the  river  Gain,  or  Niger ; to  enlarge  upon  which  be- 
longs rather  to  a consideration  of  the  third  fable  of  the  Iliad  : but  it 
is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  Achilles  represents  the  river  Nile, 
under  this  enlarged  view  of  it ; and  for  this  reason  is  his  own  name  to 
be  derived  from  <*yoo , and  tXvg,  mud  ; while  that  of  his  father,  Peleus, 
has  a like  derivation  from  nriXcg,  mud  ; referring  particularly  to  the 
mud  of  the  Delta,  brought  down  by  the  Nile ; and  if  we  take  Thetis, 


liis  mother,  to  represent  the  Arabian  Gulf,  we  shall  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fable,  so  often  celebrated  in  poetry  and  statuary,  of  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  as  alluding  to  the  canal  cut  from  the 
Nile,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Delta  with  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  ruins  of  which  canal  still  exist. 

But  the  character  of  Achilles  is  not  to  be  considered  as  confined 
to  the  course  of  the  Nile  only,  but  as  extending  to  the  whole  of 
Africa,  of  which  the  Nile  forms  so  distinguished  a feature.  Indeed, 
the  well-known  fable  (not  mentioned,  as  I recollect,  in  Homer)  of 
Thetis  dipping  her  son  in  the  river  Styx,  and  thereby  making  him 
invulnerable,  except  in  the  heel  by  which  she  held  him  (when  con- 
sidered with  the  geographical  form  of  Africa,  in  a great  degree  im- 
penetrable, or,  in  a poetical  view,  invulnerable,  except  at  the 
isthmus  by  ^Egypt),  might  have  sufficed  to  raise  a suspicion  that 
Achilles  was  intended  to  represent  Africa,  and  his  mother,  The- 
tis, the  Arabian  Gulf.  By  the  Mv^ilovsc,  placed  under  the  command 
of  Achilles,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  Moorish  inhabitants 
(/ ) of  the  Great  Desert ; or  to  the  negro  race  (from  their 
colour,  quasi  psvoi,  in  mourning) ; or,  perhaps,  for  a like  reason, 
there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  tombs  and  pyramids,  for  which  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  have  been  immemorially  celebrated.  But,  to 
omit  all  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  character  of  Achilles,  I 
think  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  the  18th  Iliad,  he  puts  the 
Trojans  to  flight  merely  by  shewing  himself  to  them  unarmed  ; it 
will  be  admitted  to  contain  a highly  poetical  reference  to  the  terrors 
of  the  plague,  at  all  times  the  scourge  of  Africa,  and  particularly  of 
ABgypt.  The  plague  is  often  alluded  to,  when  mention  is  made  of 
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Achilles,  as,  in  l II.  4Q\>  (pOiwQstnts  (pihov  k >jp;  and  sometimes  (co- 
vertly) even  named,  as  by  the  word  'rmrXyycno  in  the  two  following 
passages,  18  II.  30,  7f<x<rat  (TTYiOea.  7f£7rKriyovTO,  and  18  11.  50, 

TroKrou'o-TYiQsoi  TrbrXtiyovro ; and  by  the  word  £K7rA>?y;v  in  the  fol- 
lowing 18  11.  225  ; 

H vioypi  § ex7iXviysv  £7ru  i$ov  aKctjj.ctTOV  ttv^ 

£civov  V7TSQ  xsipciXqg  jjLSyaQv^is  ITjjAf icovog. 

Indeed,  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  poetically  assigned  in  the 
beginning  ot  that  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  if  they  were  stripped  of 
the  disguise  of  fable  (as  particularly  by  considering  the  meaning  of 
the  assembly  of  the  water-nymphs,  of  the  30th  and  following  lines) 
they  would  appear  to  be  such  as  I have  stated  them  in  my  Notes 
upon  the  Pestilence  of  Andalusia. 

Xffc ri  cte  7rcx,(rcct 
'S.rviGicz  7Tc7T KviyoviOf  &C.  &C. 

by  which  word  yj^o-i,  as  bringing  to  recollection  the  sound  of  the 
word  hands,  I do  not  hesitate  to  believe  an  allusion  was  intended 
to  the  volcanic  mountains  of  the  Andes,  in  South  America,  as  being 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  disease.  The  ancients,  in  fact  (though 
this  statement  belongs  rather  to  a consideration  of  the  third  fable  of 
the  Iliad),  conceived  the  whole  of  Africa,  except  the  granite  moun- 
tains, which  served  as  a stop  or  resting-place,  to  he  made  up  of 
sands  brought  down  by  the  currents  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  oppo- 
site continent  of  America  (and  the  gold-dust  found  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  rivers  of  Africa  may  furnish  some  evidence  of  this,  as  being 


primarily  derived  from  the  rivers  of  Mexico) ; and  it  was  the 
brackish  volcanic  impurities  with  which  those  sands,  and  the  mud 
mixed  with  them,  were  impregnated,  which  they  considered  as  the 
causes  of  the  diseases  of  Africa,  somewhere  called  febrium  feracis- 
sima ; as  from  the  dreadful  horror  of  those  diseases  it  was,  that  to 
swear  by  the  Styx  (in  which  we  have  just  now  seen  Thetis  dipped 
her  son  Achilles,  or  impregnated  Africa  with  impurity)  constituted 
the  ^yeeg  o(>Kog  of  those  ancients  ; and  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Styx 
in  Agamemnon's  speech  to  Achilles,  l II.  180,  a-ruysij  h ymi  uKKog 
Icroii  spa  <pcc<r9oti. 

The  means  of  transporting  those  sands  to  Africa  they  conceived 
to  be  the  tides  of  the  ocean ; but  as  the  tides  are  constant,  and  the 
diseases  only  occasional,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bringing  the 
diseases  also,  unless  in  so  far  as  they  are  occasionally  mixed  with 
foul,  brackish,  stagnant  waters:  I derive  the  name  of  0;t  ig  herself, 
from  the  tide,  the  word  Sens  giving  in  one  of  its  cases  8eTih,  the  tide; 
but  how  far  that  name  may  be  applicable  to  a personage  who  re- 
presents the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  height  or  strength  of  its  tides,  there  may  be  a more  proper 
occasion  to  discuss : it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  her  standing  for  a portion  of  the  sea  (with  reference  to 
what  I have  said  above  in  regard  to  the  usual  personifications  of 
women),  it  may  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the  map,  that  the  Arabian 
Gulf  exhibits  a strong  resemblance  of  a female  figure ; her  head- 
dress being  composed  of  the  two  small  inlets  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Gult ; her  face  being  at  Haura,  her  neck  at  Jambo,  her  breast  just 
above  Jedda,  the  outline  of  her  robe  extending  through  Serrain, 
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Ghezan,  and  Lohia;  her  leg  at  Moka,  and  her  ankle  at  the  Straits 
of  Babelmandcb:  and  this  figure  is  in  fact  exhibited  in  many  a speci- 
men of  antique  sculpture. 

Jn  regard  to  Chryses  and  Chryseis,  I believe  that  the  observations 
on  those  characters  in  my  Notes  upon  Andalusia  were  right  in  the 
main,  as  to  the  general  cause  and  eifect  which  it  was  the  poet’s  in- 
tention to  notice  under  their  persons;  but  I readily  acknowledge 
that  the  haste  with  which  those  Notes  were  put  together,  has  led 
me  to  assign  an  incorrect,  or  I should  rather  say,  a less  closely- 
defined  representation,  to  those  two  characters,  than  that  which 
really  belongs  to  them.  The  proper  opportunity  to  amend  such 
errors  will  be  in  a supplement  to  those  Notes,  which  I intend  to 
print  as  soon  as  possible  after  these  chapters,  and  which  will  con- 
tain many  things  in  confirmation  of  the  general  statements  contained 
in  those  Notes. 

T proceed,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  if  the  mother  of  Achilles 
was  Thetis,  the  Arabian  Gulf  (in  a political  view,  from  the  wealth 
of  the  East  being  conveyed  up  that  Gulf  to  .Egypt  and  Africa),  and 
his  father  was  Peleus  (from  Trrfas,  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  cause  of 
the  fertility  of  Egypt),  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  derivation  of  his 
preceptor,  Chiron,  to  Grand  Cairo,  the  capital  of  Egypt ; of  whom 
when  it  is  said,  4 II.  2 1 8, 

Hr  a jj7T ice  $u(>y.a.K<%  eiou£ 

Thzmr:-,  7 a <ri  n rors  ttcctqi  pihup(>ov:W  7 ro^-  yji^uv — 

And  again,  2 II.  82Q i7u  V yjzriu  poi^otnot,  Traa-tn 

Ecr$A«,  zu  o~s  TT^oit  pwri'j  h.yJ7\7-:/joq  'bwiSotyfiou 
Oy  yji^M'j  ioidu^s, 
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those  passages  allude  to  the  city  of  Cairo’s  being  the  emporium  of 
the  medical  drugs  of  Asia,  as  well  as  of  the  interior  of  (the  country 
of  Achilles)  Africa.  Nor  is  it  less  easy  to  trace  the  derivation  of 
Achilles’s  friend,  Phoenix,  to  Phoenicia,  bordering  upon  ^gypt ; and 
when  Phoenix  says  to  Achilles,  9 II.  480, 

ITsAAaxi  [aoi  x<ZT!&v<rag  zn n cryOzc nr;  yiTuycc 
O tva  ocvro&\\j(ywv  sv  r^niiv)  czteyctvv], 

it  refers  to  the  Nile's  pouring  itself  out  from  Mgypt  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  (that  is,  the  breast  as  it  were)  of  Phoenicia. 

The  next  character  I shall  explain  is  that  of  Patroclus,  the 
great  friend  of  Achilles.  In  the  same  sense  in  which  the  latter 
represents  Africa,  or  the  entirety  of  ./Egypt ; in  that  sense  does 
Patroclus  represent  the  Delta,  a part  of  ./Egypt  and  Africa  : just  as 
we  shall  presently  see  the  character  of  Briseis  formed  out  of  a sub- 
division of  the  Mediterranean  (Helen) ; and  other  like  examples  will 
be  seen  hereafter.  One  needs  only  to  consider  for  a moment  the 
importance  of  the  Delta  (by  its  channels  of  importation  and  exporta- 
tion) to  the  whole  interior  of  ./Egypt  and  Africa,  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  conception  of  the  friendship  fabled  to  exist  between  Achilles 
and  Patroclus.  And  hence,  when  Achilles  is  said,  in  the  16th  Iliad, 

: • I t 

to  lend  his  armour  to  Patroclus,  it  alludes  to  the  concentration  of 
the  whole  wealth  of  Africa  in  the  Delta,  by  the  mud  from  the  Upper 
Nile  being  deposited  upon  and  fertilizing  the  plains  of  the  Delta  at 
its  mouth;  and  hence  also  in  the  following  lines,  190  II.  9, 

UoiTpoxXog  01  oiog  svavTics  jjctto  (TiMTrq 
Azypzvog  Aiaxi^v  C7tot£  ccsihiv  . 

F 
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allusion  is  made  as  well  to  the  Delta’s  being  opposite  to  the  Nile,  or 
meeting  it  at  Cairo  (evuniog)  as  to  its  not  becoming  fertile  till  after 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  has  subsided  and  left  its  mud  upon  it. 

I just  now  said,  that  by  Bpcnjij  is  to  be  understood  a part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  part  in  question  is  that  which  lies  within 
such  a distance  of  ^Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  Strombolo,  as,  by  reflect- 
ing the  lights  from  their  volcanoes,  to  justify  the  name  (3pt<r/iig  (quasi, 
bright  seas),  of  which  I shall  say  a word  more  presently.  This  re- 
presentation of  B is  confirmed  by  a consideration  of  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  Patroclus,  and  the  other  persons  employed  by 
the  poet  to  fetch  her  from  Achilles  to  Agamemnon,  320  II.  ] . 

AAA’  oys  T ctXQx&tov  r e nut  EvpvSuryjv  7rpo<r£st7re 

E pypvQov  nXtcrtriv  Ur^tu^ui  A^tXvjog 

Xe/pog  sX on  aytpisv  Bpicry/tSu  nc&XXt7rctpviov. 

TaXdvZtog,  I derive  from  the  words  @iog  w to  AzXtu  inverted,  (alluding 
to  the  bow-like,  or  crescent  shape  of  the  sea  under  Syria  and  the 
Delta) ; EvpvGotTtjg  seems  to  allude  to  the  widest  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  comes  next  in  succession  to  the  part  just  assigned  to 
TaXdvStog ; both  together  lead  from  Aigypt  to  the  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean before  allotted  to  Briseis,  and  the  employment  of  Patroclus 
(the  Delta)  by  Achilles  (^Egypt  or  Africa)  to  conduct  Briseis  to 
Agamemnon,  is  explained  by  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  its  inundation, 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  channels  of  the  Delta,  giving  its  cur- 
rent to  those  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  successively  designated  by 
TuX QiStog,  Evpv&ur/i g,  and  Bpia-r^g,  and  so  conducting  Bpio-ritg  to  Spain 
and  France  (A yupupmr)  and  this  should  seem  to  take  place  about 


the  same  time  of  the  year,  when,  by  the  sun’s  coming  to  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  the  inundation  of  stagnant  water  in  South  America,  re- 
presented by  Chryseis,  is  by  the  floods,  occasioned  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice  of  the  Andes,  carried  into  the  sea ; or,  in  other  words, 
when  Chryseis  is  delivered  up  to  her  father  Chryses,  by  Agamem- 
non ; that  is,  by  the  character,  which,  as  representing  Spain,  has 
in  all  ages  possessed  most  of  the  colonies  of  South  America,  in  a part 
of  which  country  that  inundation  takes  place,  which  is  so  repre- 
sented by  Chryseis : it  should  appear,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
poet’s  intention  to  intimate,  that  the  delivery  of  Briseis  by  Achilles 
to  Agamemnon,  and  of  Chryseis  by  Agamemnon  to  Chryses,  have  a 
connexion  with  each  other  in  nature,  when  taken  out  of  the  fable,  as 
they  have  in  the  fable  itself,  as  contrived  by  the  poet ; and  that  both 
effects  take  place  from  the  same  cause,  or,  as  it  were,  eodem  flatu ; a 
subject,  the  fuller  consideration  of  which  belongs  rather  to  that  of 
the  third  fable  of  the  poem. 

As  Briseis,  just  now  explained,  seems  to  represent  exactly  the  same 
portion  of  sea  as  AyAaijj  (splendor)  one  of  the  Graces,  it  leads  me  out 
of  my  way  for  a moment,  to  explain  the  very  beautiful  gem  (gem. 
Ogle.  tab.  48)  which  exhibits  the  three  famous  Graces  of  antiquity. 

I suppose  them  to  stand  with  their  heads  to  the  south,  and  feet  to 
the  north.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand,  I take  to  be  AyXoiYrj ; her 
name  alluding  to  the  lights  of  the  volcanoes  of  JEt na,  Strombolo, 
and  Vesuvius,  reflected  by  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
she  represents  : her  hand  is  pointing  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
near  which  is  situated  the  province  of  Andalusia  in  Spain,  (which 
name  of  Andalusia  seems  to  be  thus  referred  to  by  the  artist) ; the  large 
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vase  represents  the  great  Atlantic  without  those  Straits,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  vase  being  turned  towards  AyXxrtf  shews  that  the  current  sets 
from  the  ocean  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  middle  figure  I take  to  be 
©aXcia,  and  that  she  represents  the  next  portion  of  that  sea,  com- 
prising the  Adriatic,  and  extending  from  thence  down  the  back  of 
Sicily  towards  Africa : her  name,  from  GaKku  vireo,  may  allude  to 
the  fertility  of  Italy  and  Sicily ; and  she  may  be  exhibited  with  her 
back  turned,  because,  in  sailing  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic 
is  passed  by,  untouched,  or  turns  its  back,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
navigator.  By  the  third  figure,  Euphrosyne,  I understand  the 
Levant,  within  which  are  situated  Athens  and  the  other  famous  cities 
of  Greece,  the  fabled  seats  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  implied  by  the 
name  E v<ppo<rvMi : the  apple  in  her  hand  is  one  of  the  Cyclades  (from 
jtjxA og),  islands  situated  in  that  sea ; the  Ionic  column  at  her  side  is 
the  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  intercepted  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  which  part  of  Turkey  lies  the 
province  of  Ionia  by  name;  the  spiral  flute  on  the  column  represents 
the  numerous  rivers  that  wash  that  part  of  Turkey;  and  the  ewer 
reclining  on  the  capital  of  the  column  is  the  Black  Sea  itself,  which 
pours  out  its  waters  over  Ionia  through  the  Hellespont.  The  figures’ 
being  all  of  the  same  height,  alludes  to  water’s  keeping  the  same 
level ; their  clasping  each  other  in  embrace,  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  same  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  being  connected  together ; and 
their  being  all  raised  a little  on  one  foot,  to  the  undulatory  motion 
of  the  waves. 

The  character  of  Thersites,  which  I next  explain,  forms  a suffi- 
cient contrast  to  those  of  the  Graces ; not  that  I notice  him  on 
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that  account,  or  on  account  of  any  importance  attached  to  him  in 
the  Iliad,  but  because  he  represents  a considerable  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa,  which  I have  shewn  to  be  allotted,  in  its  entirety, 
to  Achilles.  This  subdivision  of  the  same  country  (or  sea)  into  dif- 
ferent characters  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  poets,  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ^enigmatical  puzzle  (a  principal  in- 
gredient of  every  ancient  composition),  but  from  their  having  found 
a convenience  in  it : for  where  the  characteristics  of  a country  or  its 
inhabitants  cannot  all  be  consistently  represented  by  a single  hero, 
one  or  more  other  personages  might  be  aptly  devised  for  the  support 
of  some  of  them  ; and,  in  the  present  instance,  after  ascribing  such 
noble  qualities  to  Achilles  (having  chiefly  in  view  the  inhabitants  of 
JEgypt,  the  more  civilized  part  of  Africa),  the  poet  must  have  found 
it  impossible  to  engraft  on  the  same  hero  all  the  base  characteristics 
which  are  found  in  the  negro  race  of  that  continent : he  has,  there- 
fore, put  them  into  action  in  the  person  of  Thersites,  as  may  be 
plainly  seen  from  a consideration  of  the  passage,  beginning  with  the 
21 1 th,  and  ending  with  the  269th  line  of  the  second  Iliad.  Not  to 
insert  here  so  long  a passage,  I would  observe  only  that  the  words 
tTTiu  ukoo-^m.  and  otxpnopvQs  refer  to  the  imperfect  mode  of  speaking  of 
the  negroes,  who,  in  fact,  are  never  able  perfectly  to  articulate  the 
European  languages : their  inferiority  to  the  whites  is  repeatedly 
noticed,  as  by  the  words  caa-yj<nog  yjpsiorspov  ft poTov,  &c.  The  pe- 

culiar conformation  of  their  persons  is  likewise  minutely  described, 
not  only  with  respect  to  their  fox-like  woolly  heads,  . 

S'/jv  Kitpahyy  snewivods  Kuyv/iy 

f 
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but  in  regard  to  other  particulars  less  commonly  observed.  The 
name  of  ©spa-injs  itself  seems  to  refer  to  the  resemblance  they  bear  to 
baboons  or  monkeys  is,  quasi,  exhibiting  the  sight  or  appear- 

ance of  a brute,  0<;e)  ; and  of  the  four  following  lines, 

E/  fX/j  (Ti  <X71'0  [XzV  (plXoi.  HjXOiTOi  Svcru 

YLXoClVCW  S’  yjTMVOi  70iV  C&3&0  a [X<P IK0ihU7TT S I 
A VTOV  ^5  X.X CtlOVTK  9odg  57 U V/jCig  c(p'/j CTW 
YliTrXqywg  ctyopVjQsv  CLcixsm  7i'k'/lyrlmv — 

the  first  alludes  to  the  desert  sands  of  Africa,  stripped  of  plants  and 
herbage  by  the  sun’s  heat ; and  the  word  otilu,  of  the  second  line,  to 
a certain  appearance  which  the  general  outline  of  that  continent 
exhibits,  to  which  circumstance  I would  wish  to  direct  the  reader’s 
particular  attention,  as  it  may  facilitate  an  understanding  of  many 
passages  of  the  poets,  and  of  many  gems,  termini,  &c.  of  the  obscene 
kind,  though  all  of  that  kind  are  certainly  not  to  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  Africa.  Again,  the  words  viy/jo-iv  and  i and 
7Tc7fKriyus  seem  to  refer  not  only  to  the  disease  of  the  plague,  as  be- 
fore observed  of  the  same  words  in  regard  to  Achilles,  but  to  the 
practice  of  punishing  negro  slaves  by  the  w’hip  ; while  uuKscrnv  may 
allude  to  the  uneven  number  of  the  stripes  usually  of  old  inflicted, 
namely,  forty  save  one:  and  uyop-/jr/ig  and  uyopyiQsv  may  (covertly) 
imply  that  anciently,  as  well  as  in  our  days,  the  negroes  were 
brought  to  market  for  sale. 

It  will  appear,  by  the  next  quotation,  that  the  negro  race  were 
not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  of  which  Homer 
had  a knowledge : 
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2 II.  536  Oib'  Et iGototv  syov  pj.svsx  i rvsiovrsg  A&ocvreg 

XocXk^ch  X’  E eperpioiVTS  TToXvcrTOitpuXovT  Ic tuouoc# 

YLmivQov  t s tp&Xov  A ns  t outvv  i rroXieQpov 
O i c)s  Kccpva-rov  sypv  yV  oi  Xrvpoi  voitSTCuscrxov 
TWS’  av9'  viyspjcovsv  EXstp'/jvwp  o£og  Apyog 
'KaXKooSovTtct^Yjg  pf.syoi9vpi.CAjv  wpypg  A&ccv’xwv 
Tw  y UpH  A&OCVTSg  S7T0VT0  Qooi  0%l9sv  xopcowvTSg. 

Satisfactory  interpretations  might  be  given  of  all  the  proper  names 
in  these  lines,  as  referable  to  different  positions  in  Africa ; but  I 
select  the  following  only.  The  allusion  (by  A£uvt sg,  thrice  men- 
tioned) to  the  Abyssinians,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  simili- 
tude of  the  names,  and  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  epithet  otu9sv 
jc opt.owrtsg,  as  referring  to  their  fashion  of  wearing  their  long  black 
hair.  Under  the  term  yocXmlcc,  the  excellent  steel  manufactured  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and,  by  mi p/v9ovf  wax,  one  of  the  principal 
commodities  of  that  continent,  seem  intended  to  be  noticed  : E ipsrpioi 
refers  perhaps  to  the  triangular  shape  of  Africa ; Jo-tichu,  to  the  point 
where  the  great  conical-shaped  promontory  of  Africa  stops  («m?p 
and  oua.),  or  to  the  name  of  the  city  of  Constantia,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  the  epithet  TioXvcnciCpvXov  brings  to  mind  the  grapes  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  the  wine  of  which  is  so  well 
known.  Lastly,  when  we  observe  these  Euboeans  to  be  put  under 
the  command  of  E XsQvjvwg  XuXxu$ovTtoi$7ig  (alluding  to  the  elephants’ 
teeth,  olovTUy  as  hard  as  iron  those  elephants’  teeth  being  in  fact  one 
of  the  chief  commodities  of  Africa),  it  sets  their  identity  with  the 
Africans  out  of  all  doubt,  and  shews  the  intimate  acquaintance  the 
ancients  had  with  the  interior  of  that  country,  and  its  productions 
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in  general,  as  with  the  secluded  empire  of  the  Abyssinians  in 
particular. 

It  is  now  time  to  observe,  that,  if  each  hero  of  the  Iliad  supports 
a threefold  character,  with  reference  to  its  three  distinct  fables,  so 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  Homer,  partly  for  the  sake  of  disguise 
and  partly  for  convenience,  to  personify  the  same  country  or  people 
several  times  over,  under  different  heroes : an  instance  of  wdiat  I 

I 

state  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  the  negro  race  of  Africa  is  not  only 
represented  under  the  character  of  Thersites,  as  above  shewn  ; but 
Nireus  also  represents  the  same  race,  2 II.  671  : 

N/pcUf  S’  uv  Xvf/.vjQsv  uysv  tpug  vvjoig  sicroig 
N/p.-Uf  A yXcttyg  0’  vtog  ypi^vnoio  r avozKTog 
N ipsvg,  og  y.oiXhi<nog  ot,vr^. 

The  name  of  N/pju?,  thrice  mentioned,  attracts  our  attention,  ex  vi 
termini,  to  that  race,  quasi  Nero ; and  that  name  of  Nero,  by  the 
way,  offers  a broad  hint,  as  to  who  or  what  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  Roman  emperor  so  called ; but  as  there  are  dark  complexions  in 
the  world  without  being  quite  black,  a conclusion  should  not  be 
drawn  too  hastily  from  that  circumstance  alone.  Xv^Gsv  has  a re- 
ference to  the  baboon  features  of  the  negroes,  quasi  simii : r psig  r/iug, 
to  the  triangular  shape  of  Africa.  AyXa'i^  has  been  explained  above 
to  be  referable  to  a part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the 
northern  shores  of  Africa ; and  %apo7roio  means  a black  face ; kar,  in 
some  eastern  language  (the  Turkish,  I believe),  meaning  black  ; and 
giving  the  name  of  Kar  Denghis  to  the  Black  Sea,  it  being  so  called 
by  the  Turks  : as  to  the  epithet  it  is  evidently  ironical. 
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Another  proof  still  more  important,  of  what  I just  now  stated,  is 
this  ; that  the  continent  of  Africa  itself,  which  we  have  before  seen 
to  be  represented  by  Achilles,  is  represented  by  Priam  also ; that  is 
to  say,  however  it  may  surprise  the  reader,  by  a Grecian  hero  and 
a Trojan  hero,  at  the  same  time  ; for  I now  first  mention  a Trojan. 
I shall  offer  a few  words  hereafter  in  explanation  of  this  difficulty, 
proceeding  now  to  establish  the  fact.  The  Greek  name  Tlptapog  I 
derive  from  the  Latin  word  primus,  which  gives  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  derivation,  which  I offered  in  my  Notes  upon  Andalusia,  of 
the  Latin  name  Proteus,  from  the  Greek  word  npuTog;  and  in  fact 
Priam,  in  representing  Africa,  borrows  his  name  from  the  equator, 
which,  passing  through  the  centre  of  that  continent,  is  the  first  paral- 
lel, or  that  from  which  all  the  other  parallels  of  latitude  are  measured ; 
and  I shewed  in  those  Notes  that  the  Proteus  of  Virgil’s  4th  Georgic 
means  the  same  thing. 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  Priam’s  palace,  will  tend  to 
establish  the  fact  of  his  representing  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time 

prove  the  poet’s  accuracy  in  his  geographical  statements  to  have  been 

\ 

very  minute,  242  II.  0. 

AAA’  OTc  IT piotp.010  GOjJ-O'J  7TEpiX0lXhE  IKCZVc 

"Bsa-Tfig  (x.iQx<rYi<ri  Tsrvy^svov  ccvrap  sv  ccvtm 
Ylivv^i’KovT  eve <rocv  9<xKay.0L  £ strroio  XlGolo 
TlAtj(no/  ocKXtfhovv  Ss^pLYijjGsyoi'  svfiaSs  Tiaihig 
Koipt.wyTO  Upi<xpi.oio  7Tocpoi  [Ag’/jtTTvig  uXoyjst’Ti* 

K apoiMv  V £TSpu9sv  svoiVTioi  ev^oQev  ccjXrig 
AwSex.  ecrczv  TEysoi  £ s<ttoio  XiQoio 

IT  Agency  aAAjjAojy  evGaSs  ycc^poi 

K OlfXWTO  UplOCUOlO  TTOLpi  ot&oiYig  oihoypiVL' 
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The  word  irsyryitovTct  implies,  as  the  fact  is,  that  from  Cape  Verd  on 
the  west  to  the  meridian  of  Suez  on  the  east,  there  are  exactly 
50  degrees  of  longitude,  uninterrupted  (ttAjjc not  aAAjjAwy),  of  land 
without  sea  (jrouhg,  males);  and  xxpaw v, - imply  that  there 

are  afterwards  twelve  more  degrees  (of  longitude)  in  Africa,  from 
the  meridian  of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  within  which 
twelve  degrees  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  included,  denoted  by  the  word 
KxpKuvy  females  (seas,  as  I have  before  observed,  being  commonly 
represented  by  females).  I would  now  beg  the  reader  to  compare 
the  passage  just  cited  with  the  lines  of  the  16  II.  1(38,  commencing 

II fvnjxovr’  Jjcrav  vrjcg  Goou  yi<riv  A%/AAju£ 

Ef  T porqv  Yiyeno,  &c. 

where  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  longitude  is  noticed  with  re- 
ference to  Achilles,  who  also,  as  we  have  before  seen,  represents 
Africa.  And  in  further  proof  of  geographical  accuracy,  I shall  ob- 
serve, in  passing,  that  the  3 II.  2(3 1, 

Av  S’  a,g>  e&/j  IT piupcog,  xizt<%  S’  viviot  rum  otthttw — 
and  the  two  following,  24  II.  325, 

CiVTOCg  OTTHrQsv 

Xinroi  7xg  o yzpoov  s<pc7rwv  y.uTTtyi  xsAeus, 

shew,  that  the  poet  knew  very  well  that  the  river  Niger  had  a back- 
ward course  to  the  eastward,  a fact  re-established  by  modern  dis- 
covery, only  a very  short  time  ago. 

As  I have  before  spoken  of  the  resemblance  of  the  outline  of 
Africa  to  cttiwg,  in  respect  of  Achilles,  so  the  same  thing  is  to  be  in- 
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ferred  in  respect  of  Priam,  from  the  expression  ou^o^eveo  /W/Ajjw  t rrsjn?/, 
l 11.  331,  and  from  Helen’s  answer  to  the  following  question  of 
Priam,  3 II.  1 62, 

A -vpo  noipoiQ'  iXSacrci,  (piXov  Tsnog,  i(^v  spsio — 

which  line,  by  the  way,  denotes  that  Africa  (Priam)  was  bordered, 
at  the  top,  that  is,  on  the  north,  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Helen). 
In  her  answer  she  says  to  Priam,  ouloiog  rs  [mi  sm,  alluding  covertly 
to  the  shape  of  the  outline  above  mentioned ; which  shape  of  calwg 
is  again  noticed  in  Priam’s  speaking  of  himself  to  Hector,  22  II.  75, 

Ai$w  S’  «w%uv«rf  KUvsg  ktch^svoio  ysponog' 

But  what  country  is  to  be  allotted  to  Paris,  who  stole  away  the 
lovely  Helen  ? — By  a derivation,  sufficiently  obvious,  I assign  Persia 
to  him  : and  as  his  qualifications  for  a gallant  should  appear  from  his 
common  epithet  Qeoeths ; so  that  epithet  is  perfectly  appropriate,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Persia  have  in  all  ages  been  celebrated  for  their  personal 
beauty.  It  is  observable  that  the  poet  has  given  him  another  name, 
AXe^ctvtyog ; for  it  is  certainly  to  be  considered  in  that  light  rather 
than  as  an  epithet ; and  that  is  a distinction  not  conferred  on  any 
other  hero.  This  name,  in  a confined  view,  may  refer  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  which  being  the  port  of  -/Egypt,  situate  on  one  side 
of  the  Mediterranean  (Helen),  may  be  said  to  contend  for  her  against 
Menelaus,  whose  country  (France)  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  that 
sea : but  another  (and  yet  will  it  be  another  and  the  same)  more 
satisfactory  account  of  the  name  of  AAc jjctvfyog,  as  coupled  with  that 
of  Paris,  will  result,  from  extending  the  representative  character  of 
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Paris,  so  as  to  include  India  as  well  as  Persia ; for,  in  point  of  fact, 
great  numbers  of  Persians  have  at  all  times  been  resident  in  India  ; 
the  officers  of  the  different  potentates  there  are  for  the  most  part 
Persians,  and  the  Persian  language  is  much  current  there : and  in 
this  view  of  the  subject,  after  much  reflection  (and  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  as  it  tends  to  explain  many  collateral  matters  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  authors),  I fear  not  to  derive  the  name  of 
from  eg,  civv%,  that  is  to  say,  from  al  the  Arabic  or 
Eastern  particle,  and  sg,  ex,  or  x the  Roman  numeral  for  ten; 
thus  all  together  alluding  to  the  dynasty  established  in  the  Decan 
(quasi  decern,  x)  in  India,  though  I am  well  aware  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  term  Decan  is  the  south.  The  expression  piyjsts 
oiXXc$ci7rci<ri,  in  a speech  addressed  to  Paris,  3 II.  48,  is  no  less  indi- 
cative of  the  state  of  society  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  there 
is  always  a great  number  of  foreigners,  than  it  is  of  India,  of  which 
the  same  may  be  said.  So  again  the  epithets  and  venm# 

applied  to  Paris,  in  3 II.  3Q  and  11  II.  385,  are  not  less  illustrative 
of  the  manners  of  the  Alexandrians,  than  they  are  of  those  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  are  alike  addicted  to  women  : but,  in  order  to  justify 
what  I said  just  now,  that  both  these  accounts  of  Paris- Alexandros 
amount  to  one  and  the  same,  I would  point  to  the  ancient  canal  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez  (the  remains  of  which  still  exist,  and  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  established  no  less  a con- 
nexion between  Persia  and  India  (Paris)  and  Helen  (the  Mediter- 
ranean) than  subsisted  before  between  the  city  of  Alexandria  itself 
and  the  Mediterranean) ; this  artificial  channel  of  communication 
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furnishes  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  irregular,  adulterous  elope- 
ment of  Helen,  and  as  it  constituted  the 

M vaov  A As^aovtyx,  ra  sivtx.oo  vtiKog  opu >ptv,  3 II.  86, 

it  opens  to  our  view  the  main  object  of  the  war,  of  which  that 
elopement  was  the  fabulous  foundation. 

The  mention  of  this  canal  leads  me  to  fix  the  position  of  one  of 
the  places  most  frequently  noticed  in  the  Iliad,  the  Scaean  Gates, 
By  these  Gates  I understand  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  at  the  out-' 
let  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  into  the  Erythraean  Sea ; and  by  their 
plural  number  they  include  a reference  to  the  Straits  of  Mo5andon 
also,  the  outlet  of  the  Persian  Gulf  into  the  same  sea.  In  opposition 
to  the  right  hand  way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  which  I 
speak  in  the  next  chapter,  their  name  <rxa/«/,  sinistrae,  implies  that 
they  lie  in  the  left  hand  road  from  Europe  to  the  East.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  I consider  vrehov  <rxoiy.exvtyov,  as  referring  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf ; and  Xsiyjwi  <nwpav$piw  (from  its  crescent  or  moon-like  shape) 
to  the  Persian,  both  being  left  hand  passages  to  Asia.  2 II.  461, 

Atim  tv  Ktipoovi 
Eg  7 rehoy  Trpoyjtowo  crKa.y.ctvhpm 
EcTTOiV  y tv  XtipLOOVl  (TKetpLCCvlpiM 

and  in  the  same  sense  is  the  epithet  o-xcofAuvtytog  applicable  to  Astyanax, 
whose  character  I explain  presently ; shem  (I  believe,  in  the  Arabic) 
signifying  the  left. 

There  is  another  position  ((pyyov)  frequently  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Scrnan  Gates,  as  in  6 II.  23 7, 

Exroop  y oog  Exmioict'z  7rvXocg  y.ui  <prtyov  ixcuvtv. 
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In  order  to  explain  this  name  Qyyov,  I look  to  the  word  itself,  nomen 
de  nomine  fingo ; and,  whatever  surprise  it  may  occasion,  I derive 
it  from  the  English  word  fig,  ascribing  the  position  it  represents  in 
the  Iliad,  to  the  country  of  Arabia,  which  resembles  a fig  in  shape: 
and  if  this  were  a proper  place  to  explain  the  statue  of  a female 
holding  a fig  in  her  hand,  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  Sandby’s  Horace,  who  describes  it  as  “ Matrona 
Romana  Stat.  Rossi  tab.  17,”  such  an  explanation  would  tend  to 
justify  what  I have  been  saying. 

If  the  whole  of  Arabia  is  to  be  understood  by  q>viyov , the  fixing  the 
position  of  the  Screan  Gates  as  above,  may  serve  to  shew  that  by 
the  character  of  Antenor  we  are  to  understand  a part  of  Arabia, 
namely,  Arabia  Felix,  as  in  3 II.  262, 

Hufj  <iz  01  AvTVjvug  'TTspix.ozXXsa  &>i<rocT0  ditypov 

TA  hoi  Xkuimv  7rzhovh  sypv  ouxsag  rnwragy 

which  two  lines,  expressive  of  Antenor  and  Priam’s  g'oing  out  to- 
gether at  those  Gates,  prove  that  one  of  those  Gates  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  and  that,  as  Priam  repre- 
sents Africa,  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia  is  represented  by  Antenor ; 
while  the  epithet  'irzpixoiXXzcx,  applied  to  htppov  seems  to  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  that  division  of  it  in  particular  which  is  called  Arabia  Felix ; 
and  as  it  has  the  name  of  Yemen  among  the  natives,  that  circumstance 
may  be  referred  to  perhaps  by  ctvn%  a man  or  men,  in  the  composition 
of  the  name  of  A m?yw£,  as  um  the  former  part  of  the  name  may 
allude  to  Arabia’s  being  situate  opposite  to  Africa : finally,  in  Msy^g, 
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who  slew  the  son  of  Antenor,  thus  representing  Arabia  Felix,  we 
may  see  the  famous  city  of  Mecca,  as  in  the  following  line,  5 II.  69, 

T1  r^oaov  ycx.^  S7retpvs  Msyyg  AvTqvogog  vtov’ 

But  it  is  time  now  to  speak  of  the  great  hero  of  the  Trojans, 
Hector.  Here  again  stat  nominis  umbra  ; by  inverting  the  syllables 
of  Ejcto>(>,  it  becomes  T wg-ex.,  or  the  Turk,  and  I assign  to  him  ac- 
cordingly the  country  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  An  instance  of  such 
an  inversion  of  syllables  has  before  occurred  in  the  formation  of  the 
name  of  ToiKQv&iog,  from  ^iog  vtto  AsKtoc.  ; and  a very  remarkable  one 
may  be  seen  in  the  Greek  word  huy , or  justice,  which  is  ob- 
viously derivable  from  the  Arabic  ca-di,  a judge ; and  when  the  re- 
versed modes  of  reading  and  writing,  from  left  to  right  and  from 
right  to  left  (adopted  respectively  by  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics),  are 
recollected,  such  an  inversion  of  syllables  may  fairly  be  allowed  to 
poets  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  especially  when  it  regards  coun- 
tries where  such  reversed  mode  of  reading  and  writing  takes  place. 
By  the  epithets  emrio%ouiviv  arid  (from  i7i7rog  and  xgee,  cauda)  ap- 

plied to  the  helmet  of  Hector  in  the  469  and  495  lines  of  the  6 11.  an 
allusion  should  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  the  horses’  tails,  which 
are  a badge  of  honour  among  the  Turks,  and  mark  the  different 
degrees  of  their  bashas.  But  as  Achilles,  though  representing  the 
whole  of  Africa,  is  often  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  the  course 
of  the  Nile ; so  Hector,  though  standing  for  the  whole  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  has  frequently  a confined  relation  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
principal  river  of  that  country ; and  that  country,  as  it  adjoins  to 
Persia,  is,  by  a correspondent  analogy,  represented  by  the  brother 
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to  Paris.  Its  extent  indeed  is  marked  in  a special  manner,  in  the 
following  line,  0 II.  313, 

Ejcrwf  S-  7 r^og  A Xs^onfyoio  &'&/iksi 

— Ev9'  Ektu()  surviXQs  A u tyiXog,  evS’  <xpm 
Eyyog  ;y  EvhiYM'nrryjj — 

where,  by  the  spear  of  eleven  cubits  in  length,  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  to  the  eleven  degrees  of  latitude  through  which  the  ter- 
ritories of  Hector  extend,  reckoning  from  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  entrance  of  the  Euphrates  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Hector’s  wife,  Andromache, 
whose  representative  character  it  has  been  by  no  means  easy  to  fix : 
the  difficulty  of  comprehending  that  character  seems  indeed  to  be 
noticed  by  the  poet  himself ; for  when  Hector  went  home  to  his  own 
territories  (ontoide  sXevropou,  6 II.  305),  he  did  not,  on  going  home, 
find  his  wife  there,  6 II.  3/1  : 

A J\p0t  o’  cTTSlT  IKXVS  cVVXlcTCiCVTOig 

OtA  sv(>  AvopopuKy/iv  XevkwXsvov  sv  psyocpouriv 
And  again,  Ovx  ev$ov  ajwjiom  tet^ev  mkoitiv — 

whereupon  he,  in  a strong  manner,  charges  her  attendants  (the 
rivers)  to  tell  him  where  she  is,  vs^prea.  378,  and  wy« 

aXriQsu  pv6Yi<rao-Qc*h  384  ; and  when  he  is  told  whither  she  is  gone,  he 
meets  her,  after  going  through  his  whole  territories,  at  the  Scaean 
Gates,  6 II.  392  ; 

Evte  ttvXo&s  txu'/S,  SiEpyopiEvog  ppsyci  okttj 
EKctiag,  jyj  yott>  e^eXKe  Sis^ievcu  nshovh 
Ev9'  xKoypg  %oXv^pog  evuvuyi  riX9s  9 sax  a. 
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It  seems  to  be  very  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  character  of  Hector 
is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  country  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  to  its  great 
river  Euphrates,  Andromache,  his  wife,  must  represent  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  the  difficulty  of  which  I have  spoken,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
planation of  that  difficulty,  will  best  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  second  volume  of  Harris’s  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  248,  where  Pere  Averil  treats  of  the  Caspian  Sea  : 

“ But  what  has  puzzled  the  most  refined  naturalists  is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  continual  access  of  the  waters  of  so  many  rivers, 
this  sea  is  not  considerably  augmented,  or  ever  transgresses  its 
bounds : some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  Black  Sea  draws  a 
great  share  of  those  waters  into  its  bosom  ; but  that  ridge  of  moun- 
tains placed  betwixt  these  two  seas  by  nature,  seems  to  separate 
them  so  far  as  not  to  admit  of  any  probability  for  that  assertion.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  two  reasons  that  rather  incline  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  lake  (the  Caspian  Sea),  how'  far  remote  soever  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  discharges  a great  part  of  its  waters  there ; the 
first  is,  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  opposite  to  the 
province  of  Kilan,  are  dangerous  whirlpools,  the  noise  of  which,  as 
the  water  is  thrown  into  the  Gulf,  is  so  great,  occasioned  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  waters,  that  in  calm  weather  it  may  be  heard  at  a great 
distance,  and  consequently  these  abysses  are  avoided  by  mariners. 
The  second  is,  that  by  the  constant  experience  of  those  inhabiting 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  confirmed,  that,  at  the  end  of  every 
autumn,  they  observe  a vast  quantity  of  willow  leaves  thereabouts  ; 
and  it  being  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  this  sort  of  tree  is  not  so 
much  as  known  in  those  southern  parts  of  Persia,  whereas  the 
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northern  part,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Lake,  and  especially  the 
province  of  Kilan,  are  stored  with  them  near  the  sea-shore;  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  those  leaves  are  not  carried  by  the  winds 
from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  but  rather  with  the 
waters,  that  carry  them  along  through  the  subterraneous  channels 
and  caverns  to  the  before-mentioned  Gulf.” 

If  this  extract  be  compared  with  the  following  short  passage  (and 
its  context)  in  the  mouth  of  Andromache,  6 II.  410, 

SjMl  T£  XSp^lOV  ei'/l 

u(pa,jj.K.pTX<rri  yfiovoc  ovy.£mtf 

I think  it  will  appear  satisfactorily  that  Homer  had  the  same  natural 
phenomenon  in  view  as  Pere  Averil ; and,  as  I understand  him,  he 
gives  a much  more  minute  and  detailed  account  of  it.  For  in  the 
following  lines,  0 II.  3 99, 

H oi  OTciT  rjVTYj<r  oi^Ld  cT  uy.(pnroXog  xisv  aw^i 
Tim?  £7 n y.oK%ov  £%y<r’  oiTcoXoifppovoi  wjttiov  catrcog 
E^TcpA/jv  uyct7ri]70V  ahiyyjov  acrTspi  xcnXu — 

and  in  these,  40 7, 

Aip  <T  o 7 roug  7 rpog  xo\ ttov  tv^uvoio  tiQrpyig 
E?cA/v£j7 — 

I think  that  the  nurse  (t/Sjtvjj)  of  Andromache  means,  in  fact,  the 
Caspian  Sea  (surrounded  or  encircled  by  land,  as  intimated  by 
uptyn roXog  and  evgwoto),  and  that  Andromache’s  son,  Astyanax,  is  the 
important  river  Kur  (quasi  xspov,  idem  quod  7 tcuIol  or  7 rcag)  which  de- 
scends from  Asiatic  Turkey,  Hector’s  country  (E xTojufa),  into  the 
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Caspian;  and  the  comparison  made  of  him,  «<rr  kocXu,  may  refer  to 
the  city  of  Astara,  situate  on  the  Caspian,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kur.  But  I am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  having  been  Homer’s  in- 
tention to  state,  that,  however,  ultimately,  Andromache  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  she  originally  stands  for  those  inland 
lakes  named  Urmia,  Kanja,  and  Van,  situate  on  the  borders  of 
Armenia,  in  the  country  represented  by  Hector,  and  which  are 
probably  the  media  of  communication  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf ; and  the  name  itself  of  Andromache,  if  derived 
from  otvYj%  and  may  perhaps  have  some  allusion  to  that  of 

Armenia,  quasi  Arm-men. 

The  very  beautiful  fable  of  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache, at  the  close  of  the  6th  Iliad,  seems  to  relate  to  a probable 
physical  fact  (of  which  however  I find  no  modern  account), 
namely,  that/about  the  time  of  the  sun’s  coming  to  the  tropic,  the 
great  river  Euphrates  (Hector)  is  united  with  the  lake  or  lakes  above 
named,  represented  by  Andromache  his  wife,  and  perhaps  also 
with  the  river  Kur,  but  that,  upon  the  sun’s  declining  from  the 
tropic,  a separation  takes  place  between  the  husband  and  wife,  and 
the  river  Kur  becomes  confined  to  its  own  channel  leading  into  the 
Caspian  Sea ; and  this  conjecture  may  borrow  some  strength  from 
the  following  lines,  6 11.  467, 

Aj;  r 0 rvotig  7rpog  Ko'h'xov  evcwvcio  T^tjVYjg 
EttA/v#/j  uxywv,  7roiTf>og  (piha  cxp/v  envying 
T a^yproig  yocXxcv  ts  /£;  Xo<pov  mir loyjxnv^ 

A sivov  c7r’  aKpoTocTYig  xcpvQog  VSV0VTC6  V0'/j<TCtg’ 

E*  3’  f/cAacrcrf  Troii^  T£  (J>/A$>?  xcrn  vroTvict  [J^Tr^ 
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Avt ik  oiTro  xpctrog  siXsto  (pcti^iucg  Ex/r w[> 

K on  r'/jv  y=v  JtotTsdvixev  t7ri  yjiovi  Troi^uvcuxroiv 
A VTctfj  oy  ov  (piXov  viov  ti tu  xuirs  TrqXs  c)j  yj^tv 

uXoypio  (piXris  sv  ysgcrtv  e9'/jKS 

Ylc&to  sop"  qV  (Z^u  jj.iv  ji7]w^si  h^enro  tloX7tm 
Acmgiiosv  ysXonrao'cc' 

The  melting  of  the  snow,  when  the  sun  comes  to  the  tropic,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Taurus  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  head  or  helmet  of  Hector,  would  seem  to 
cause  an  inundation  of  that,  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  many  neigh- 
bouring rivers ; and  though  before  such  an  inundation  takes  place 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  those  mountains,  or  before  Hector’s 
taking  off  his  helmet,  his  son,  the  Kur  (quasi  K agog  or  n otig),  starts 
back  or  takes  its  course  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  yet,  when  the  helmet  is 
laid  upon  the  ground,  Hector  takes  his  son  in  his  arms  again  by 
means  of  the  inundation,  which  extending  towards  the  south,  the 
Kur  (Kjffo?,  his  son)  snsi  kvos  Ttrfki  h,  that  is,  after  passing  through 
the  province  of  Chusistan  and  through  the  mud  (^viXog  in  n njXs)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  is  handed,  at  that  mouth,  into  the  arms 
of  his  mother  Andromache,  the  Persian  Gulf : and  the  time  of  the 
year,  or  the  brilliant  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  waters,  at  the  time 
of  the  tropic,  is  marked  by  the  words  sysXao-as  and  <iotx$uoev  ysXaxrcuru. 

The  treating  of  this  particular  subject  would  have  been  more  in 
its  place  when  the  third  fable  of  the  Iliad  should  be  under  review, 
but  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  it  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  representative  character  of  Andromache  out  of  doubt. 
There  is,  however^  another  important  subject  connected  with  this. 
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which  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  discuss  here,  but  upon  which  I cannot 
torbear  saying  a few  words.  In  the  common  epithet  of  Hector, 
l^ya-g  x.c(>v9caoXos  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  words  py«,  and 

ptyotv,  in  the  part  of  the  Oth  Iliad  lately  under  consideration,  is  it 
not  possible  that  some  allusion  may  be  intended  to  the  city  of 
Mecca,  the  holy  city  of  the  Mahommedans  ? May  not  the  name  of 
A&ppoeffl  herself  contain  an  allusion  to  thoseMahommedans,asMecca- 
men  ? and  are  not  the  predestinarian  principles  of  that  sect,  whose 
religion  solely  prevails  in  the  countries  in  question,  referred  to  in 
Hector’s  speech,  307  ; 

Ov  yag  01V , e / eu  c r(piv  v7TOTgo7rog  i^oy./xt  uwug. 
again,  in  his  brother  Paris’s  speech  to  him,  333, 

E;cto£>,  ettei  jus  Koi t ouvoiv  EVEiKEaroig,  aV  V7Ti(>  aurocv' 

and  still  more  particularly  in  Hector’s  speech  to  his  wife,  487, 

Ov  yap  Tig  y.’  vtt.e^  outrcuv  ctvr^  c&ih  7rpoiat-J;$t‘ 

M OipOL'J  V XUVCi  (pVt'fJU  TTcpUy^VOV  EpLpLZmi  uvfywv 

Ov  KOiKOV , ah  y.Ev  i<r9Xsv,  ett'^v  -voctc^mioc  yEvriTou * 

And  as  a return  implies  a previous  parting  or  separation,  so  the  part- 
ing or  separation  of  Hector  and  Andromache  may  be  only  a fable, 
indicative  of  the  same  thing  as  the  Mahommedan  Hegira,  or  return  ; 
both  seem  commemorative  of  the  effects  consequent  upon  the  annual 
return  of  the  great  luminary  of  the  world  to  the  tropic;  the  words 
etxp  V 0 zs-cag  sxXivQvi,  6 II.  467-8,  seem  to  point  to  the  ecliptic,  as  the 
path  through  which  the  sun  passes  or  declines ; and  the  76th  line 
of  the  3d  Iliad, 
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y pcvr  £%#£>?  fisyct  [avGm  ocKiSTOtg, 

seems  not  only  to  notice  the  city  of  Mecca,  which  is  situate  nearly 
under  the  tropic ; but  the  return  itself,  by  the  word  uvt:-,  and 
even  the  Hegira  nominatim,  by  : and  these  remarks  are 
the  more  likely  to  be  well  founded,  since  that  line  and  the  two 
following  it,  which  I shall  cite  presently,  are  inserted  verbatim  at 
the  54th  line  of  the  7th  Iliad  ; a repetition,  by  which  our  attention  is 
attracted  to  them  in  a particular  manner,  as  containing  some  allu- 
sions peculiarly  noticeable.  There  results  from  the  whole  of  what 
I have  just  now  said,  this  conclusion,  that  the  original  object  of  the 
Mahommedan  worship  was  the  sun,  and  that  indeed  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  following  lines  of  a speech,  addressed  to  Hector,  who 
presided  over  the  country  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  that  super- 
stition, ll  II.  303, 

— ■Nt/y  ctVTS  cr  £pu<r<r«To  (paCog  AttcXKw 
CL  [AzXhits  ivyja-Qui,  iwv  eg  owtov  cixonwv' 

It  will  furnish  some  confirmation  of  the  representative  characters 
above  assigned  to  Hector  and  Andromache,  if  I now  fix  that  of 
Hecuba,  the  wife  of  Priam.  I understand  by  her  the  Erythraean, 
or  Red  Sea,  not  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which,  as  leading  to  it,  has  ac- 
quired the  common  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  that  large  division  of 
the  ocean,  intercepted  between  India  on  the  east,  and  Arabia  and 
Africa  on  the  west.  This  large  sea,  thus  confining  upon  Africa, 
may  not  unaptly  be  considered  as  the  wife  of  that  great  continent, 
represented  by  Priam ; and  its  outline,  in  fact,  on  the  western  side, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  and  at  that  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  exhibits 
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the  appearance  of  the  two  breasts  of  an  old  woman,  of  which  I 
shall  say  a word  more  presently.  If  the  position  of  the  twelve 
chambers  of  Priam’s  daughters  be  recollected,  as  determined  above, 
in  speaking  of  that  hero,  namely,  in  the  Arabian  Gulf ; it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  those  chambers,  namely,  where 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  that  Gulf,  first  opens  upon  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (as  is  seen  by  the  242d  line  of  the  6 II.),  that  Hector  (the  Eu- 
phrates) meets  his  mother,  6 II.  251, 

EvQa  oi  rj7Tio$cit)pos  svuvriYi  yjhuQs  yjjr Jj£> 

Acto^ix'/jy  sca-ynTcc,  Qvyaxpuiv  ifdog  apiTTViv. 

Her  daughter  whom  she  brings  with  her,  has  a reference  to 

the  sands  or  pebbles  (A doi)  which  are  carried  along  with  the  waves 
of  this  sea,  and  constitute  the  numerous  shoals  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  and  Madagascar.  The  [asTv^s#  otvov,  piXicppom  cwv,  and  oc&mu 
oivov,  which  Hecuba  offers  to  her  son  Hector,  upon  meeting  him 
there,  allude  evidently  to  the  coffee,  for  which  the  part  of  Arabia, 
at  the  point  in  question,  has  in  all  ages  been  so  famous  : and  when 
Hecuba,  in  her  lamentation  over  her  son  Hector,  exclaims  in  the 
83d  of  the  22  Iliad, 

Eittots  t Oi  XoeQ iKyhcn  jtot£oy  cvretryoy, 

Twv  jjLvvi<rczi}  (pjKs  t skvjov' 

it  seems  plainly  to  allude  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  where  it  directly  meets  the  Euphrates  (Hector),  after 
that  river  has  passed  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  which  point  that 
north-western  corner  of  the  sea  resembles  an  old  woman’s  breast 
-still  more  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf ; that  point  is  called 
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at  this  day  the  Straits  of  Mogandon,  which  name  itself  seems  to  be 
referred  to  by  the  word  ; and  considering  the  transposition  of 
syllables,  as  above  explained,  by  which  the  poet  has  composed  his 
names  Ex,rwp,  Aa sgoivfyog,  &c.  I think  it  was  his  intention  here  likewise 
to  point  to  the  entire  name  of  Mogandon,  by  the  addition  of  the 
syllable  tuv  (twv  jj-vrio-ou.) 

It  might  appear  extraordinary  if  I were  to  say  nothing  of  ^Eneas, 
w hom  the  Iliad  puts  upon  a level  w ith  Hector  himself, 

6 II.  77  A I'jSlOi  Tc  KGCl  EkT0(>,  STTcl  TTOVOq  VU.pU  jAuXlO-JiX 
Tpcooov  -KO.L  A vkiwv  zyxcxXnou' 

but  as  he  is  the  principal  hero  and  main  subject  of  an  entire  poem, 
the  iEneid,  wdiich  bears  his  name,  it  may  be  proper  to  keep  him  in 
reserve,  in  case  I should  ever  print  my  remarks  upon  that  poem, 
wrhich  offers  a wide  field  for  interesting  discussion  ; I proceed, 
therefore,  now  that  I have  explained  many  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan 
characters,  to  make  a fewr  observations  upon  Troy  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  puzzle  arising  from  this  place  having  two 
names,  Troy  and  Ilium  (with  analogy  to  the  hero  Paris,  the  author 
of  the  war,  wdio  has  two  names,  Paris  and  Alexander)  ; it  is  certain 
that  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  poet  has  shewn  so  much  subtlety 
as  in  his  endeavours  to  disguise  what  or  where  this  place  w^as  : far 
from  giving  its  real  name,  he  has  called  it  K«x,o-lA;ov  ax  ovoy.u<TTYiv ; the 
Greeks  also,  in  a like  sense,  he  has  called  A va-Mw^oi,  in  0 II.  255, 
Av<ruvv[j.oi  vhg  Ayjxiuv,  and  in  like  manner  for  the  same  purpose  of  dis- 
guise, Virgil,  in  describing  ^Eneas’s  armour,  speaks  of  clypei  non 
enarrabile  textum,  8 ^En.  025. 
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That  the  ruins  of  a town  or  village  of  the  name  of  Troy  should  be 
found  in  the  Troad  of  Asia  Minor ; that  there  should  be  two  springs 
of  water  there,  one  warm  and  the  other  cold;  that  the  country 
should  possess  its  Qyiyov,  eptvzov,  and  xoc7^.ix.o\uvyiv,  as  different  travellers 
have  convinced  the  public  by  their  narratives  and  drawings,  proves 
nothing  as  to  any  ulterior  objects  the  poet  might  have  had  in  view, 
in  the  composition  of  the  Iliad ; for  the  scene  of  every  fable  must 
be  laid  somewhere,  and  when  that  scene  is  once  chosen,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  all  the  parts  of  it  should  be  drawn  consistent  with 
truth  and  with  each  other.  But  the  scene  which,  after  the  town  in 
the  Troad,  seems  to  have  been  secondarily  pointed  to  in  the  Iliad, 
was  iEgypt,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bryant  was  near  discovering ; and  in 
this  sense  I derive  the  name  of  I Xiov  from  Au?,  mud,  with  reference 
to  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  the  main  cause  of  the  ancient  wealth  and 
fertility  of  that  country.  The  words  wo  IA iov  spoken  of  Thersites 
(who,  it  may  be  remembered,  represents  the  negro  race  of  Africa), 

2 II.  21 6 Aicryjnog  & (Kvrj^  V7 to  I A iov  ijA  (k, 

imply  that  IA  iov  (if  the  geographical  position  of  the  negroes  be  con- 
sidered) was  situated  above  their  district  in  Africa : and  the  same 
words  in  2 II.  673,  in  speaking  of  N/ps  (who,  as  was  said  above, 
represents  the  same  race),  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  So  again 
the  words  iA/ov  f/o-w,  in  l II.  71, 

v>/«(rcr’  ■i)yrl<r(x,T  Ayouau  IA  iov  e icu, 

make  it  probable,  that  in  ^Etna’s  serving  as  a landmark  for  ships 
sailing  iXiov  eio-w,  Wtov  was  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean : so  also  the  words  wpor/  lA<ov,  moo-Qtv  ttoXios,  and  the  like, 
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wherever  used,  will  be  found  applicable  to  J&gypt  in  general,  as 
iA/ov  ipvi,  may  perhaps  be  referable  to  (Higher,  or)  Upper  iEgypt. 

The  following  lines  afford  additional  proof  of  my  statement,  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  fix  some  other  positions  which  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lXiov ; 2 II.  811, 

Ec TTL  h Tig  ZCrp07TCl'p0lds  TTOXlUg  C&lTTVrCi  X0?MWt 

Ev  'uTz'^lUJ  U7T<XVZuQs  ZTSplOpOpcOg  SV&01  TVXl  ZvQct 

T VjV  YjTOl  C&v&psg  (3ctTlilCK V •Xtx7\-/\<TY^Ta 

A QocvotTOi  ts  crripioi  TroKwKC&pQ  lloio  Mvpivfifg. 

By  cuKviot  xoXwvvi,  elsewhere  called  by  a proper  name  KuKXiKoXcwq,  I 
understand  the  high,  beautiful  mountains  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
which  border  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  the  wofds 
vrpc'TTupoiQe  irotewg  will  be  referable  to  ^Egypt,  before,  or  at  the  head 
of  which  these  mountains  lie  : tssIioo  and  zs-spi^po^og  will  allude  to  the 
plain  of  the  sea  on  one  side  of  these  mountains,  and  to  that  of  the 
Desert  of  Arabia  on  the  other;  and  the  last  line  refers  obviously  to 
the  myriads  of  locusts,  which  have  in  all  ages  infested  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  like  so  many  furies  (M vpimtg,  quasi  yup/o;  epiwvzg).  This  last 
suggestion  may  even  fix  the  position  of  E ptvsov  itself,  to  be  the  Desert 
of  Arabia,  from  the  sands  of  which  come  those  locusts  (in  a poeti- 
cal view,  furies,  f pmveg) ; and  further,  as  spivov  means  in  one  sense, 
and  is  commonly  translated  a fig-tree,  it  may  tend  to  prove  what  I 
have  said  above  of  Arabia,  considered  as  (pYiyov , a fig.  And  as  there 
is  a position  a-nomy,  sometimes  mentioned  with  (pivtov,  as  in  22  11.  145, 

O/Ss  TXCtpCt  mtOTTlYlV  YOU  ( plVcOV  , JjyfyOcVTa, 

I take  occasion  to  notice  that  it  may  possibly  refer  to  those  high 
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mountains  before  mentioned,  in  general,  or  perhaps  to  one  of  therm 
in  particular,  Mount  Carmel,  from  whence  the  prospect  into  the 
Mediterranean  is  described  as  very  extensive.  The  Trojan  Wall,  or 
Tstyog,  I take  to  be  the  same  mountains ; but  the  ■zrvpyog  ^yag,  or 
bulwark,  mentioned  in  the  following  lines  concerning  Andromache, 
6 II.  386,  I take  to  be  Arabia  Petraea  ; 

AAA’  67T/  'srvpyov  6&3J  psyccv  IA its,  xv;x  axarb 
TsipscQai  Tpuotg  ptyot  h xpotrog  etvca  Aycciuv, 

H [jl£v  & i 'srpog  t eiyog  (7myopzvYi  a<pixuvu, 

M&ivofJttvri  tiKvia’ 

that  is,  Andromache  (the  Persian  Gulf),  after  emerging  from  her 
subterraneous  channels,  rushes,  pouvopsYi/i  axvia,  with  great  violence 
(as  is  seen  in  the  extract  from  Harris’s  Voyages,  above),  in  a direc- 
tion, CTp og  Tsiyog,  towards  the  wall,  as  just  now  defined,  in  her  way 
to  the  Trvpyov  fjLsyuv,  or  Arabia  Petraea ; and  that  it  is  the  stoney  rocks 
of  that  country  (Arabia  Petraea),  which,  together  with  the  sands 
of  Arabia,  ultimately  stop  the  Euphrates  (however  distant  from  it), 
and  give  it  its  course  to  the  sea  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  will 
appear  from  a consideration  of  the  lines  in  which  Andromache  (the 
Persian  Gulf)  says  to  her  husband  Hector  (the  Euphrates),  6 II.  431 , 

AAA’  otyt  vvv  fA tcape  ymi  kvth  6727  ‘zsvpyoc 

M)j  tzcuV  optyavixov  Qstrig  %ypyv  ts  yvvouXM 
A oiov  St]  <TT‘/i<rcv  'urup  spivzov  svda  punXia-roi 
A^curog  6<tt i zjoXtg  xai  STn^po^og  67tA6to  t ciyog. 

The  situation  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  the  borders  of  the  Desert  of 
Arabia,  and  confining  upon,  the  Arabian  Gulf  (where  the  city,  that 
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is,  ^Egypt,  is  most  accessible,  and  where  the  wrall,  as  above  defined,  ' 
w’ould  be  taken  in  the  rear),  coupled  with  the  natural  phenomena, 
before  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  character  of  Andromache,  furnishes 
a satisfactory  explanation  of  those  lines : but  as  the  city  of  Mecca 
lies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district  in  question,  and  as  there  seems  to 
be  an  allusion  to  that  city  by  name  in  the  words  and  y .syu  in 

the  former  of  the  two  passages  last  cited,  I am  much  inclined  to 
think,  it  was  the  poet’s  intention  not  merely  to  notice  those  natural 
phenomena,  but,  by  the  words  stu  ?xvpyov  s&yi  psyuv,  &c.  &c.  to  sug- 
* gest  a recollection  of  the  annual  pilgrimages  of  the  Mahommedans 
to  Mecca,  their  holy  city. 

But  though  every  part  of  the  Iliad  may  conspire  to  prove  that 
the  city,  which  is  supposed  to  be  there  besieged,  and  which  it  was, 
the  object  of  that  siege  to  possess,  w^as  the  country  of  iEgypt ; yet  is. 
it  certain  that  an  ulterior  object  of  contention  in  that  poem,  is  the. 
establishment  of  an  influence  over  the  wrealth  and  power  of  Asia, 
which  continent  being  the  seat  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
called  Taurus,  gives  us  the  definition  of  the  other  name  of  Ilium, 
T potri  (quasi  Tavpcy).  To  view  ^Egypt  alone  in  the  poetical  Troy  of 
the  Iliad,  w^ould  be  to  stop  very  short  indeed  of  the  poet’s  meaning; 
and  yet  on  reflection  it  will  appear  that  this  reference  to  Asia  and  to 
iEgypt,  under  the  name  of  Troy,  will  only  be  another  thing  and 
the  same,  as  I shewed  before  in  regard  to  the  twro  names  of  Paris, 
since  it  is  evident  from  the  stupendous  masses  of  architecture  in 
./Egypt,  and  the  long  and  peaceable  possession  which  such  splendid 
remains  prove  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  those  who  held  the  dynasty 
there,  that  iEgypt  was  anciently  a common  and  habitual  medium 
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of  communication  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  a step,  as  it  were, 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  For  who  were  the  Greeks  who  laid 
siege  to  Troy,  as  in  either  way  above  defined  ? Who,  but  the 
Europeans  ? The  common  epithet  applied  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
Iliad,  K oi^xofjLownsg  Ay/xioi,  alludes  to  the  Europeans  making  their 
hair  a source  of  ornament  in  their  dress ; whereas  the  Asiatics  al- 
most invariably  cover  it  with  the  turban.  Another  epithet,  no  less 
commonly  applied  to  the  Greeks,  svxy/ifjuhe,  alludes  to  the  Europeans 
exhibiting  their  legs  bare,  with  all  the  grace  that  nature  gives  them, 
whereas  the  Asiatics  invariably  cover  them  with  long  robes,  or 
loose  and  heavy  pantaloons.  So  again  the  epithet  k ocXXtyvwiKot,  ap- 
plied to  Ayjxioilci,  does  justice  to  the  beauty  of  European  women,  as 
compared  with  the  Asiatics.  It  appears  also  that  there  is  a clear 
distinction  taken  in  the  Iliad  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  in 
point  of  religion  ; for  while  Achilles,  considered  as  representing  the 
Nile  and  .Egypt,  sides  with  the  Greeks  (because,  as  I have  supposed, 
Mg ypt  was  at  the  time  in  question  possessed  by  Europeans,  profess- 
ing of  course  the  religion  of  Europe),  Priam  sides  with  the  Trojans, 
because  all  the  rest  of  Africa  is  Mahommedan  ; and  upon  this  ground 
may  one  explanation  be  assigned  why  the  same  country,  Africa, 
is  represented  in  the  poem  by  two  heroes,  Achilles  and  Priam,  in 
opposition  to  each  other.  The  identity  of  religion  furnishes  a reason 
likewise  why  Hector,  Paris,  and  the  rest,  are  fabled  to  be  the  sons  of 
Priam,  since  all  the  extensive  countries,  represented  by  those  heroes, 
alike  profess  Mahommedism.  Lastly,  it  appears  also,  that  the 
geographical  divisions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  conformable  to  the  same 
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divisions  of  the  present  day,  are  noticed  t>y  the  poet;  for  in  the 
77 th  line  of  the  3d  Iliad,  it  is  said  of  Hector, 

Ka/  p sg  [/.zarcrov  iuv  T pcouv  ccvzzpyz  <pa.X<xyyag 

M£trcr«  Sxpog  sXwv 

for  the  circumstances  of  a branch  of  Mount  Taurus  rising  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  of  Asia’s  beginning  in  that  country  (represented  as  it 
is  by  Hector),  seem  to  be  brought  into  view  by  those  expressions, 
and  the  line  of  division  itself  seems  referred  to  by  the  words  pso-a-* 
hpog.  Perhaps  also  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  city  of  Constan- 
tinople in  the  last  word,  lapog,  as  constituting  the  door  between 
Europe  and  Asia;  which  door  is  again  noticed,  by  'zrvXu  in  svpv7rvXot&, 
where  Constantinople  (Kaw  zs-oXiv)  is  mentioned  (as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring Greek  islands)  in  the  677  of  the  2 Iliad, 

K ui  YLwv  EupuTTvAoio  'zrcXtv  vyja-ag  tz  KuXuSwg. 

But  what  hero  represents  the  British  islands  all  this  while  ? For 
surely,  when  beauty  and  a Helen  are  the  prize,  or  dominion  over  a 
sea  the  object  in  view,  my  brave  countrymen  can  never  be  supposed 
to  stand  idle  and  take  no  part  in  the  contest. — By  whom  would  we 
wish  to  see  these  happy  islands  represented  rather  than  by  Nestor; 
in  whose  character  are  at  once  depicted,  wisdom,  courage,  justice, 
experience,  science,  eloquence,  humanity,  military  skill,  in  short, 
all  the  noble  qualities  that  adorn  the  good  and  the  great.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  catalogue  prove  the  representative  character  of 
Nestor,  as  just  assigned,  2 II.  591  : 

0 1 & IT vXov  svsjjlovto  xoti  Aprjvviv  spc&TZivviv 

K ui  Spvov  AX $(1010  zjopov  xcu  zvxjnov  A mv 


K ou  Kmrapia-tr^syra  xai  A^piysvaav  eva 
K ou  Uts?^:-ov  k<xi  EA og  vmi  A wpiov'  ev9a  Tf  Nlvocti 
AnofJicvai  Qotyvpiv  rov  $ pyrites  Tzavrc&v  aoitiyg — 

Aid:  ypXivrap.ivou  ’uS'uoov  9e<ray,  am ao  c&cAyiv 
Qi<r7tia-iYtv  uviXovio  kou  cjtAsA a9cv  KtQapiirTYiv 

T MM  Ci'A'  YjycfJLOVcV:  TspTjVlOg  17T7T0TC&  NcCTTW^. 

By  UvXov,  from  nvXa  janua,  I understand  England,  with  referenoe 
to  the  two  famous  Straits,  Passages,  or  Doors  of  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nel and  Dover,  just  as  the  Strait  of  Babelmandeb  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  is  so  called  from  bab,  a gate.  By  Af I under- 
stand Ireland,  or  Ierne ; by  9gvov,  the  passage  through  or  thoroughfare 
of  AA tpsioio  n ro^ov,  the  pass  of  the  letter  alpha ; the  two  British  isles 
exhibiting  in  fact  the  shape  of  that  letter ; by  svktitov  ccmv,  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland;  by  K1/7 ra^mrvisna,  the  districts  of  North  Britain, 
within  which  the  Scotch  firs  are  found ; by  A^piymiav,  the  narrow 
part  of  England  about  Durham,  where  the  land  is  nearly  cut 
through  by  the  sea  on  each  side  of  it ; by  ITtsAeov,  I understand  Ire- 
land again,  which  has  the  shape  of  awing;  by  EAof,  Wales;  by 
Awpov,  Dover ; and  the  fable  that  follows  relates  to  the  sands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Goodwins  ; w hich,  in  a poetical  sense,  almost 
blind  the  river  Thames  (9a^tv,  quasi  Thame  and  jsw)  at  its  mouth : 
for  by  the  Muses  (not  to  particularize  them  here)  are  to  be  under- 
stood certain  detached  portions  of  the  sea,  or  large  rivers,  the  per- 
sonification of  wThich,  by  their  motion,  linear  shape,  &c,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  main  sources  of  ancient  poetry,  might  well  cause 
them  to  preside  over  poetry  as  goddesses  : in  Ts^viog,  there  appears 
an  allusion  to  the  British  islands,  as  to  a rainy  country  (quasi  y>;. 
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rainy),  the  same  allusion  having  before  been  intended  by  the  rainy 
alpha,  in  A^rm;  and  in  mi row  there  is  a reference  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  being  much  addicted  to  navigation,  as  well  as  their 
being  fond  of  horses ; for  m%oq  very  often  means  a ship  in  Homer,  as 
I have  elsewhere  more  fully  observed  ; and  by  wr^rora,  therefore,  I 
clearly  understand  a distinguished  navigator  and  great  sea-com- 
mander. 

The  geographical  position  of  Nestor’s  country  relative  to  that  of 
Agamemnon  (Spain  and  France),  namely,  as  being  over  them,  or 
over  their  head,  is  noticed  by  the  59th  line  of  the  2d  II.  2tjj  S’  oc(  v irsg 
xscpatys'  and  when  Nestor  is  mentioned  in  1 II.  252, 

Ev  riuAw  yyccQtYi  ijlstcc  Js  Tf>nu,T0i<riv  ctvatro-sv, 

I think  there  is  not  merely  an  allusion  thereby  to  the  triangular  shape 
of  the  British  isles,  but  to  the  three  estates  of  their  government,  to 
the  form  of  their  municipal  constitutions,  which  is  commonly  three- 
fold, consisting  of  a mayor  and  two  councils,  to  the  like  form  of 
their  judicial  constitution  in  a judge  and  two  juries ; and  when 
Nestor  (England)  says  of  himself  ^%ov  eyu  ^Soio,  the  poet  seems  to 
have  intended  to  intimate  that  the  first  invention  of  the  fabulous 
method  of  composition,  which  was  threefold,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  English  also. 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  because  the  poet  has  constituted  Aga- 
memnon (Spain  and  France)  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  that  it 
was  therefore  his  intention  to  place  these  islands  in  a rank  subor- 
dinate to  those  countries.  That  arrangement  seems  to  have  been 
made  only  with  analogy  to  the  general  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  those  countries,  in  whom,  through  ail  ages,  there  has  been  an 
inherent  love  of  command  and  power  (which,  in  point  of  extent  of 
territory,  they  have  in  fact  enjoyed),  and  whose  governments  have 
at  all  times  been  strictly  monarchical  and  military.  But  the  pre- 
eminent importance  of  Nestor’s  character  is  manifested  in  every 
page  of  the  Iliad ; the  great  antiquity  of  his  influence  in  Europe 
appears  as  well  from  his  age  as  from  the  frequent  reference  he  makes 
to  his  former  exploits, 

E;0’  wg  Yi&woifJii,  &C.  &C. 

and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  his  advice  is  decisive,  as 
7 II.  325, 

a Vjoti  7r^0(r9:v  dpiFTti  <PdivSTO  CaKy. 

His  importance  further  appears  from  frequent  passages  in  the  Iliad, 
similar  to  the  following, 

2 II.  21  Nccrrcp,  tov  gd  y.d\t<nd  yspovruv  ti  AydueiAVUV, 

and  from  Agamemnon’s  holding  a council  of  the  Grecian  heroes, 
not  at  his  own  ship  but  at  Nestor’s ; and  its  being  held  on  board, 
or  near  to  a ship,  marks  likewise  the  consequence  attached  to  a 
maritime  power,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  treated  as  a royal 
power,  as  evidenced  by  the  word  (&d<rihwg. 

2 II.  52  B aXri  $/)  'argwr ov  y.syocSvy.uv  i£y  y^ovrccv 
Nsc-tcoiy)  zxd^d  y’/ji  Uv^yjysvsog  (3d<rihviog. 

His  paternal  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  as  a king,  may 
be  observed  in  the  repeated  phrase  of  zcoi^vi  A duv,  in  these  lines* 

K 
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5 II.  565  Tov  S’  thu  A vitXoypg  y,syu9vy.is  N icro^og  vtcg 

By  h ha  zv(>o^a.'xJtov’  ttsfi  yot(>  hi  'z&oiy.ivt  Xawr 
My  ti  zraQ-/! 

A vTiXoypg  h yoO\  ctyyj  zxuqkttolto  'utcijj.evi  Xmuv 
Atvuotg  S’  a ftitvs,  9ocg  iuv  ztoXipiCTyg, 
fig  uhv  Suo  (pure  'ococfj  o'J.XyXourt 
A vtm  oy  crr^(p9cVTS,  //.stm  zvqwtoivi  payya-tiYiv' 

These  lines  also  carry  us  to  Ireland,  which  is  represented  by  Nestor’s 
son,  Antilochus.  And  the  filial  regard  and  affectionate  anxiety  of 
Ireland  for  the  parent  country,  as  well  as  the  cordial  unshaken 
union  of  the  two  countries,  and  pre-eminent  bravery  of  their  inha- 
bitants, are  marked  in  every  syllable  of  them  ; there  is  likewise  a 
special  allusion  by  the  word  zct^wtokti,  which  it  would  be  premature 
to  explain  in  these  chapters. 

I have  now  observed  upon  most  of  the  principal  heroes  of  both 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans ; but  there  remain  without  doubt  several 
more,  even  of  that  description,  upon  whom  I shall  remark  hereafter, 
in  their  turn  : but  as  to  the  multitude  of  inferior  characters,  named 
in  the  Iliad,  I cannot  undertake  to  notice  them, 

2 II.  448  TIXyQvv  S’  xx  ocv  syoo  jj.v9ya-o[jia,i  ah  ovoy.yvu 

OuS’  si  hxct  [J.sv  yXwcrcrcci  hxu  Sc  crroyax’  mv, 

though  the  truth  with  which  they  are  drawn  proves  that  the  poet 
had  the  most  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  countries  which 
they  represent.  But  in  pursuit  of  my  intention,  to  bring  under  view 
in  these  chapters  the  geographical  notices  of  the  poet,  of  the  larger 
kind,  I proceed  to  remark  upon  a few  other  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  not  hitherto  mentioned. 
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The  considerable  island  of  Crete,  in  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to 
be  undisguisedly  represented  by  Idomeneus  in  the  Iliad,  as  well  in 
respect  to  its  secondary  fable  as  its  primary ; and  when  Idomeneus 
is  compared  to  a wild  boar,  in 

4 II.  253  I^o^.svsvg  [j.sv  si n zirQoy.czypig  crvi  six.s'kog  ctXuriv, 

it  is  perfectly  apposite,  since  the  island  of  Crete  has  in  fact  a re- 
semblance in  shape  to  that  animal,  with  its  back  turned  towards 
Africa  and  head  to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  But  the  character  of 
Meriones,  the  friend  of  Idomeneus,  is  enveloped  in  more  disguise : 
as  his  troops,  however,  are  said  to  be  stationed  last  in  point  of 
position, 

M Yj^ionig  S’  oi  z*vy.uTOig  u iTgvvs  <poi7\ocyycig , 

I allot  to  him  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  next  island  to  Crete  of  any 
considerable  magnitude,  and  the  last  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
name  of  M> ipwng  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  from 
its  having  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  human  thigh,  ^og ; 
and,  if  that  resemblance  exists,  on  considering  the  relative  situation 
of  the  town  of  Paphos,  in  that  island,  one  cannot  be  at  a loss  to 
know  why  Paphos  was  the  favourite  spot  of  Venus,  in  that  her 
favourite  isle, 

8 Odyss.  358  H S’  Ku7 rgov  ocuvs  (piXo^si^'/jg  AtygodiTvi 

Ef  Thztpov  svQoth  ci  TS^svog  (3u[j,og  ts  dvvjstg’ 

In  regard  to  the  north  of  Europe,  the  following  lines  seem  clearly 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  remotest  parts  : 

2 II.  828  O /S’  AS^jjot siav  siypv  vxa  pov  Known 

K ai  IJitvsiocv  sypn 

Twv  VioyJ  AS^otcs  r s jc ou  Aptyiog  Xivo9u^. 
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ft  the  explanation  I have  before  offered  of  A^trrog,  quasi  Adder-Icc, 
be  recollected,  that  term  and  A tyorsiuv  will  have  the  same  meaning 
here  again,  and  mark  the  countries  in  question  to  be  Lapland,  and 
(by  c U^ov  K%ouo-x)  Iceland  perhaps  ; while  Tlnvstotv  refers  to  the  pine- 
trees  which  abound  in  those  high  northern  latitudes,  and  the  space 
through  which  the  arctic  line  passes  there,  is  expressed  by  XivoQwy ; 
as  A ptyiog  denotes  that  line  to  be  circular. 

Of  the  countries  somewhat  less  to  the  north,  the  following  lines 
seem  to  contain  a notice : 

2 II.  638  A nuXwv  S’  yyysno  Qoixg  A v^^aifiovog  viog 

O l n XSVfjOM  Si ISfJLOVTO  XCii  ClXsvov  $s  Uv^y/jv 
XuXxi^oi  o'  ccyyjiccXov  KosA v^uvoi  t$  TVSTP^cro-av. 

By  Ocag  I understand  the  Baltic  Sea  (quasi,  ice  thawed) ; by  AnwXay, 
the  Swedes,  quasi,  a country  whose  people  are  of  tall  stature ; by 
A v^oci^oov  (from  and  Russia,  with  allusion  to  the  bloody 

or  red  colour  of  the  rose ; by  riA svgwvot,  either  the  southern  side  of 
the  Baltic,  or  Poland  perhaps  ; by  ClXsvov,  the  country  of  Holstein  ; 
by  ITi'Ajjj'jj]/  (from  rsrvX<%,  janua),  the  country  the  coast  of  which 
forms  the  entrance  into  the  Baltic  at  the  Cattegat ; by  XceXuiSa 
ayWoiXov,  the  rocky  country  of  Norway,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ; and  by  XuXvImvm,  Denmark. 

Having  been  led  just  now  to  make  mention  of  Russia,  I take 
occasion  to  pass  into  Asia  for  a moment,  in  order  to  notice  an  ex- 
tensive sea,  the  Caspian,  which  confines  upon  Russia ; as  I might 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  introduce  the  mention  of  it  perhaps  on  an 
occasion  less  suitable  even  than  the  present.  In  the  following  lines, 
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2 II.  734  0/  h'  eyov  O 01  t s xgyvyv  Ytrtguoc* 

Ot  o'  iyov  Atrrs^iov  T aocvoio  r?  Ksvxoc  xoc^vct 
T uiv  rigy  Ev(>U7ruAog  Evoc.ty.onog  ocyXocog  vtog , 

the  name  O^y.mov  would  seem  to  be  referable  to  Armenia,  which  lies 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Black  Sea ; jc^vyiv  to  the  river 
Wolga;  T7 rsptocv,  to  the  Caspian  Sea  itself;  the  term  denoting  that 
that  sea  and  its  great  river  Wolga  are  perfectly  inland  (w^  utocv). 
Arrspov  relates  to  the  city  of  Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga. 
T nocvoio  XivKoc  koc^voc  seem  to  refer  to  the  snowy  mountains,  in  which 
lie  the  sources  of  the  Don,  or  Tanais  (Ttramo),  which  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  but  has  a course  in  the  same  direction,  and  bordering 
upon  the  Wolga  ; Ei^ut vvXog  has  been  before  explained  to  be  referable 
to  the  Black  Sea  itself ; and  by  the  allusion  to  the  blood-colour,  or 
redness  of  a rose,  the  word  oay.oc  in  Evocty.ovog,  there  is  once  more  a 
reference  to  Russia,  whose  provinces  extend  to  the  Black  Sea. 

I have  already  said  much  of  Africa,  in  treating  of  various  charac- 
ters, but  I now  add  a few  words  more  upon  that  continent,  with 
reference  to  Sarpedon,  2 II.  8 76,  S’  yi^%sv  Avkimv.  I derive 

his  name  from  Z apoc  a u oaloov  ; and  by  an  allusion  to  the  great  Desert 
of  Barbary,  called  Zara,  and  to  what  I have  before  observed  of 
uttiwg,  I take  this  hero  to  represent  the  negro  race  (thus  once  more 
represented)  which  inhabits  the  district  in  question  : for  though  the 
term  Avxtoi  may  contain  an  allusion  to  Xsvxog,  white,  yet  do  I under- 
stand by  it  the  very  reverse  of  Xsvxog;  just  as  the  poet  used  the  word 
xotXXto-Tog  in  the  same  ironical  sense,  in  speaking  of  N/fjuj.  In  the 
following  lines  of  a speech  of  Sarpedon  : 
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5 II.  578  Ka;  yu(>  syuv,  STTixagog  ‘souV,  ^uXm  rvjXoQiv  YjKW 
TvjXis  yu^  A'jxivj,  gz<xv9w  stti  ^ivyjsv n, 

Ei/5’  uXoypv  ts  (piXrjv  sXnrov  x ou  nj'juov  mov 

K«oJ;  KTVjjJLUTOi  T&oXXoi 

the  word  iiuxx^g  denotes  that  the  blacks  are  the  slaves  of  the  whites; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  that  as  such  they  are  transported 
to  a distance  (and  a great  distance,  y«A«  rvjXoQzv)  from  Avxiy  (the 
disguised  name  of  their  own  country),  situate  upon  the  sandy 
river  Gain  (implied  by  BccvQw),  and  that  they  are  separated  from  their 
wives,  children,  and  possessions,  alluding  particularly  perhaps  by 
■KTVj^oLToi  Tz-oXXMy  to  the  gold-dust  which  they  collect  in  their  own 
country  and  barter  for  European  produce.  In  the  third  chapter  I 
shall  offer  some  further  evidence  of  the  very  ancient  transportation 
of  the  negroes  from  Africa. 

As  to  the  islands  on  the  western  side  of  Africa,  I would  shortly 
observe,  that  that  of  St.  Helena  is  alluded  to  under  the  character  of 

EA svog,  in 

12  II.  94  T mv  h rgiTuv  EA  svog  xou  Ayji'po^og  QsosiSyg — 

while  A wQcSog,  of  the  same  line,  may  perhaps  relate  to  the  island  of 
Teneriffe,  on  the  same  side  of  Africa;  its  famous  mountain  being 
referred  to  by  a part  of  the  word  0 £og  (for  ruv^og,  a mountain)  ; its 
name  itself,  by  another  part,  i<p,  iffe,  and  the  shining  of  the  ice  at 
the  top  of  its  peak  by  the  remaining  part  of  the  name,  from  Icuu,  to 
shine. 

Of  the  islands  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  that  of  Socotora,  near 
the  entrance  into  the  Arabian  Gulf,  is  noticed,  about  the  middle  of 


the  llth  Iliad,  under  the  character  of  Hwx.og;  and  the  allusion  to 
blood,  in  the  458th  line  there, 

Aipa.  ts  ot  xrttotvQsnog  ctvs<r<rvTO, 

rerers  to  the  name  of  the  Erythraean,  or  Red  Sea,  which  washes  its 
shores.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  on  this  same  side  of  Africa, 
is  represented  with  much  detail  in  the  l oth  Iliad,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  Dolon,  and  an  explanation  of  the  fable  that  respects  him 
there,  would  involve  the  solution  of  a very  important  natural  phse- 
nomenon  ; but  the  subject  belongs  rather  to  a consideration  of  the 
third  fable  of  the  Iliad.  I shall  merely  observe  here,  that  the  helmet 
of  Dolon,  10  11.  335,  K(j txn  sou  xwsr,v,  has  a reference  to  the 

general  form  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  has  the  shape  of  a 
vveazel  (x-nW)  with  its  head  and  back  towards  India ; and  the  par- 
ticular point  to  which  the  head  of  the  weazel  is  turned,  namely, 
Bombay,  is  covertly  noticed  by  the  word  /3 oi^ouvuv,  in  the  375th  line 
following, 

o V a()  s<yv/j  raoZyiasns,  f^tx^cavuv' 

Being  now  arrived  once  more  in  India,  of  which  some  further  details 
shall  be  offered  in  the  next  chapter,  and  having  already  exceeded  the 
limits  of  what  some  writers  have  thought  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients  in  geography ; and  since  it  was  not  far  from  Bombay, 
namely,  in  the  province  of  Guzerate,  on  the  western  border  of 
India,  that  Alexander  is  supposed  to  have  erected  his  twelve  altars, 
and  begun  his  march  back  towards  Greece,  being  unable  to  prevail 
upon  his  soldiers  to  go  further  eastward  ; I here  put  a period  to  this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

The  peninsula  of  India  has  been  in  all  ages  so  distinguished  for  its 
fertility,  wealth,  and  advancement  in  the  arts,  that,  if  known  at 
all  to  Homer,  it  is  not  likely  it  should  escape  a very  particular 
observation,  and  I find  it  accordingly  repeatedly  noticed  by  him 
under  different  characters  of  the  Iliad,  besides  that  of  Paris.  In 
Pandarus,  for  instance,  we  may  again  sec  India,  as  his  name  seems 
to  bespeak  (quasi,  ‘arav  Sag),  almost  every  officer  in  that  country 
having  the  name  of  his  office  terminated  by  Dar,  as  Havildar,  Kille- 
dar,  Subahdar,  &c.  &c. ; and  though  it  is  possible  that  the  name  may 
be  derived  from  Pandaram,  a sort  of  religious  sect  in  India ; yet 
when  we  see  the  same  country  again  personified  in  the  person  of 
Dares,  in 

5 II.  11  Hv  r ig  sv  Tpwscrcn  Aa^'/jg  utymog 

it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  former  derivation  (quasi  Dar  and 
aia)  is  the  more  correct.  The  following  lines  state  Pandarus  to  be 
the  son  of  Avxauv, 

A II.  8Q  Eup£  A wiuovog  viov — 

ocptyi  cte  fuv  xgctTigcti  cnt'/jg  cunricrictcM 

AoiWV,  01  01  £ 71C-/T0  cm  A/cnjwoio  POCtWV, 

which  name  of  Avxauv  I derive  from  A evxog,  as  allusive  to  the  white 
muslin  dresses  in  which  the  Indians  clothe  themselves ; while  in  the 
word  Aktwoio  (quasi,  cue*,  Sepoy)  there  is  a reference  to  the  well- 
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known  Sepoy  troops  of  that  country,  and  in  puwv  to  its  many  great 
rivers:  so  also  in  the  103d  line,  still  relating  to  Pandarus, 

Oma^c  voctyicus  itpyjg  sig  carrv  ZzX£iv\gy 

we  may  see  disguised  in  ZeXsiy,  Delhi,  the  capital  of  India  : if  now 
we  compare  these  citations  with  the  account  given  of  Pandarus  in 
the  catalogue, 

2 II.  824  Oi  h Z eXsictv  tmtov 

A<pvuoi,  zvivovTSg  puXccv  Akt-^ttoio 

Tpusg,  tmv  ccvt  Avxotovog  uyXoiog  vtog, 

n#i i^ocpog — 

in  which  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  the  Sepoys  (with  their  black  com- 
plexion, under  the  idea  of  a dark-coloured  river),  are  again  in  the 
same  manner  noticed  ; no  doubt  will  remain  of  what  the  poet  really 
intended : again,  under  the  word  c&yXciog,  a reference  seems  to  be 
had  to  the  diamonds  found  in  India,  and  used  by  the  natives  in  the 
ornament  of  their  dress,  while  the  827  of  II.  2,  relating  to  Pandarus, 

Thxv^oipeg,  co  xou  to^ov  AttoXXwv  avrog  s^wxsv, 

shews  that  the  curve  or  bow  of  the  tropical  circle  crosses  the  heart 
of  India,  as  represented  by  him. 

As  to  the  way  by  which  the  ancients  proceeded  to  India,  I have 
already  spoken  of  that  in  treating  of  the  Scaean  Gates,  and  in  my 
cursory  observation  on  the  fable  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  I think  likewise  that  when,  in  the  221  of  the  16  II. 
Achilles  makes  a libation  to  Jupiter,  upon  the  departure  of  his  friend 
Patroclus,  clad  in  the  arms  of  the  former  (that  is,  upon  the  Delta’s 
(Patroclus)  going  out  of  view  when  overflowed  by  (Achilles)  the 
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Nile) ; a poetical  allusion  is  made  to  the  famous  canal  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  seas,  which  in  fact  would  be  most  service- 
able at  the  time  of  such  annual  inundation ; 

- — * yj{hx  S’  v/rro  otvsooye 

K uX'/is  oouoctXsvtg  tviv  oi  Qsng  a^yv^OTTc^n 

©>7 x.c svdoi  $3  oi  $37rccg  ccr^/f — 

N<vJ/aiT0  umog  %si^ocg  utyvcrcroiTO  V oa^OTva  civov— 

where,  among  other  circumstances,  we  have,  in  the  word 
an  oblique  reference  to  the  canal’s  passing  by  the  city  of  Cairo. 
This  famous  canal  is  again  particularly  noticed  in  0 II.  298, 

T yjcri  Gvpog  ooi^s  Qsuv&o  woKXi%a,^Y[og 
Kmnj/f  «A oypg  An vj-vopog — 

where  K to-cviig  alludes  to  the  town  of  Suez  (quasi,  yy,  o-Yitg),  which 
town  of  Suez  gives  the  canal  its  modem  name,  being  situate  at  its 
east  end,  opposite  the  coast  of  Arabia  (represented  by  A nrivug), 
whose  wife  K/crcn?!?  is  fabled  to  be ; her  epithet  Qsavw,  alluding  per- 
haps to  the  current  that  runs  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
(Sew,  curro,  and  uvu),  without  having  any  river  for  its  apparent 
cause.  The  name  of  Suez  is  still  more  nearly  approached  in  Kio-o-svg 
(quasi  yri,  Suez),  in  the  following  lines,  where  the  town  is  again  in 
fact  referred  to, 

1J  II.  223  K/(T<T£lif  T ov  y £0gS\Jse 

og  T/KTS  Qsoivu  ■nuXXi'rroi^Yjov : 

finally,  it  is  stated  expressly  in  the  following  passage,  that  it  was 
by  this  canal  that  Paris  ran  away  with  Helen  (the  Mediterranean) : 
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6 II.  288  Ev0’  ecrav  oi  ztstt'Koi  'srctfjLTroix.iXoi  s^yot  yvvoaxuv 
’S.iooviuv'  rocg  ocvjog  A Xs%oiv$pog  dsosi^g 
Hyays  hi'Sovi^e v iTtntXwg  evpsx  ztovtov 
Tvjv  o^ov  rjv  EKevvjv  tsts^  ocvviyayev  evnocTepiuv — 

which  passage,  as  it  notices  the  fine  linens  of  India,  brought  to 
Europe  by  that  canal,  so  in  the  following  lines, 

4 II.  141  fig  S’  07  £ Tig  iXstyoiVTCi  yVVY!  tyOtVlXl  fJUVjVyj 
M vjovig  ys  K oistpoc  zrotpiiov  eyyevoa  imruv, 

and  again,  in  arrnisg  (pop m and  xocyog  ivttu,  of  the  same  passage,  we 
may  see  it  poetically  observed,  that  the  Indians  were  highly  famous 
for  their  works  in  ivory ; and  an  insinuation  is  also  thrown  out 
there,  that  their  i7T7rogy  or  beast  of  burden,  is  the  elephant,  and  that 
ivory  is  the  elephant’s  tooth,  zjupriiov  nnrwv. 

But  as  we  have  a very  detailed  description  of  India  given  us  in  the 
Odyssey,  in  the  character  and  fable  of  Nausicaa,  I shall  go  into  some 
length  in  the  consideration  of  her,  and  of  her  father  and  mother,  and 
thereby  shew  the  intimate  knowledge  that  Homer  had  of  the  East. 
The  name  of  Naswr/xoa  may  be  well  suited  to  India,  with  reference 
to  the  practice  of  coasting  and  river- navigation  so  common  there, 
and  the  final  cckpoc  may  relate  to  the  general  shape  of  India,  as  ex- 
tending from  the  Penjab  downwards,  and  intercepted  between  the 
Indus  and  Ganges  ; or  vava-i,  ix.oy.ca  and  ockpoc  may  allude  to  it,  as  the 
country  to  which  the  English  (denoted  as  before,  by  <pa)  go  in 
their  ships  ; or  it  may  be  referable  to  it  as  being  the  ocKpa,  which  the 
English  had  acquired  by  their  pre-eminence  as  a maritime  power ; 
of  which  more  hereafter.  The  habit  of  the  Indian  natives,  of  con- 
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fining  themselves  to  a vegetable  diet  and  abstaining  from  animal 
food,  seems  to  be  covertly  noticed  in  Nausicaa’s  dismissing  her 
mules,  in  order  t gwyziv  ay^u<rnv  pzXiY$zot,,  6 Od.  90.  The  linen  manu- 
factures of  that  country  (and  that  they  were  of  that  material  clearly 
follows  from  their  being  so  often  stated  to  be  of  a nature  fit  for 
washing)  are  very  frequently  brought  under  our  observation ; thus 
in  0 Od.  58, 

ivu  jcA via,  ziy.u'i  ayMjxaA 

Ef  ZOOTU^LOV  zoXvvmo-cc 

and  a few  lines  afterwards,  vzo7tXvtcc  zi^xr  sypvzzg-  again,  in  0 Od.  31, 
«AA’  io^zv  zs-Kwzaa-oa,  et  passim  ; and  the  great  abundance  of  that  ma- 
nufacture is  implied  by  Nausicaa’s  telling  Ulysses,  in  0 Od.  192, 

gtf  iSV  cQ-9rlT0g  6ZV"/j<TZCiL' 

Nor  are  the  ordinary  linen  productions  of  India  (commonly  called 
piece-goods)  only  noticed ; its  finer  manufactures  could  not  fail  to 
attract  the  poet’s  attention ; and  this  perhaps  may  be  seen  from  the 
epithet  XzvuuXzvog  being  so  often  applied  to  Nausicaa,  as  with  refer- 
ence to  the  white  muslin  of  her  dress ; but  however  that  may  be 
(since  that  epithet  is  undoubtedly  often  applied  to  other  heroines),  the 
fulness  of  the  folds  of  that  particular  manufacture  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly referred  to,  when,  upon  Ulysses’s  putting  on  the  clothes 
given  him  by  Nausicaa, 

Aju :<pi  01  zeros  t a 01  zzogz  z voigQzvog  cttyrig, 

they  had  the  effect  of  making  him  look  taller  and  bigger, 

6 Od.  229  T ov  pzv  A9vimiv]  9tixzv  Aiog  zyyzyuvuz 
Mzi^ovei  z itrtiiuv  wa 
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as  the  muslin  dress  is  apt  to  do ; though,  indeed,  to  produce  the 
first  of  those  two  effects,  the  addition  of  the  turban  would  be  neces- 
sary,  and  that  seems  to  be  expressly  alluded  to  in  the  next  line, 

xa^s  xoiprjTog 

OuA <xg  yjxs  xopuxg  voixivOiv&o  ocvOsi  oy.oioLg. 

The  intermixture  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  muslins  with  which  Nau- 
sicaa  clothed  Ulysses,  is  most  beautifully  noticed  in  the  following 
simile : 

6 Od.  231  Clg  V ots  Tig  yputrov  Tvspiy/VSTOU  upyvpoo  c&vqp 
iSp/s-  ov  Hcpa/crTCg-  'Sz&oizv  xoa  UaXXctg  AQyivyi 
TsKvrtV  TxrccvTOiviv  yjxpisvTot,  ts  spy  a-  tsXsisi 
fig  apex  t oi  xaTSysvs  yot-piv  jtsptxXv]  ts  xou  uijj,oig 
E^3t’  sttsit  U7ra.vsv9s  xiiiov  S7rt  9ivoc  GuXucnrYig 
EaXXsi  xou  yjxpuri  (TtiXSmv  drisiTO  Sc  xxpq. 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  diamonds  of  India,  and  the  use  of 
them  in  the  dresses  of  the  natives,  seem  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
following  lines  from  the  Oth  Iliad,  2g4, 

EiSovicov  tttsttXoi  TvoifjL7roix.iXoi  spycn  yvvczixwv 
T wv  sv  a,stpa,pLSvYi  ExccSt/  (psps  'Soopov  A (h}r/) 

Og  xa.XXicrTOg  syjv  zroiKiXy.<zcriv  psyiCTog 
Arr/ip  S’  oog  S'nsXoiyrKSv' 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  I may  now  say,  majus  opus  inoveo; 
for  (whatever  surprise  it  may  excite)  I am  now  about  to  prove  that 
Homer  had  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  China;  a conclusion 
which  results  so  very  obviously  from  a comparison  of  the  Odyssey 
with  the  modern  books  upon  that  country,  that  I was  greatly  asto- 
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nished  to  find  myself  the  first  to  infer  it.  Who  were  the  Phaeacians, 
if  they  were  not  the  Chinese  ? — The  name  of  Phaeacian  has  a clear 
reference  to  their  god  Fohi ; as  that  of  Nausicaa’s  father,  their  prince, 
A \juvoog  (derived  from  kiv,  or  xivoog,  with  the  particle  al  prefixed),  is 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  Chinese  ; and  their  name  is  further  re- 
peatedly brought  into  notice,  in  respect  of  the  Phaeacians,  by  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  ^sivag,  frivoig,  &c.  as,  among  many  other  instances, 

in  7 Od.  32  8 yap  ^sivag  oi^s,  &c. 

and  7 Od.  1Q0  H eivov  evi  ^isyoc^oig  ivio-<ro^sv. 

The  remote  situation  of  Alcinous’s  country,  and  the  unmixed  race 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  noticed  in  these  two  lines, 

6 Od.  204  O lY.EOpt.EV  §’  CUTTMVEuQe  TVoAukAUCTTW  EVI  TaTOVTU 

E a-yjxTCi,  iAc  Tig  foporog  S7n  peltry srcil  ooXXog, 

and  a more  enlarged  description  of  them,  and  of  their  country,  in 
the  lines  that  come  shortly  after, 

6 Od.  262  A VTOi(>  STirjv  7roXiog  ETri^ropiEv  vjv  tve^i  'nrvpyog 
TiJ/jj Xog  KuXog  £.c  A 'sroXriog — 

'EvQciSe  t E c r<p'  ayo^y]  kmXov  Tlocn^tov  oc^ig — 

ICTTOl  YMl  Ep£ TfACH  VEUV  YOU  V/jC-g  EKT0U 

\\<riv  ccyc&XXopLEVoi  zo-oXiYjv  TXEpooxri  GoiXourtroiv 
Twv  aXEElVM  (pvifAlV  OcSsVYEOC  jU5 '[Tig  07Tl<rcrU} 

M MUEvriy  fJ-oiXa  cf  sicriv  VTrEpipiozXa  ymtoo  ^vjjxov. 

The  excellent  harbours  of  the  Chinese ; their  superb  canals,  %\not<rtv 
XaETcri  xoiTwgvYEEo-cr  ctpotpvica ; their  well-known  disposition  to  mock  fo- 
reigners ; and  the  very  remarkable  degree  to  which  they  are  given  to 
navigation,  upon  their  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  are  all  successively  noticed. 
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The  antipathy  which  they  entertain  against  foreigners  is  observ- 
able in  the  first  of  the  following  lines, 

7 Od.  33  Ou§’  ayoi7ru^oy(voi  og  x ccXXoQev  eX9oi 

N/jucrz  9 ori(n  roiys  'zrs7roi9oT£g  ccwsiYiariv, 

as  the  second  of  them  again  notices  their  devotion  to  maritime  pur- 
suits ; and  that  circumstance  is  remarked  in  almost  every  page  that 
treats  of  the  Pheeacians,  so  that  they  are  often  styled,  as  in  1 3 Od. 
106, 

^oiiYjxsg  ^oXiyyi^STyoi  voovo-piXvTOi  ccvfysg' 

and  as  the  strongest  confirmation  of  such  their  habits,  Neptune 
himself,  in  his  address  to  Jupiter,  13  Od.  130,  says  that  the  Phaea- 
cians  were  of  his  own  family, 

tycariKsg,  t oi  'uTcg  t oi  syyg  £%sio~t  ym9Xyig’ 

Ulysses  is  told  that  when  he  comes  to  @ao-i\riog  luyurot,  Pekin,  or 
the  emperor’s  palace  there,  he  will  find  hor^tptoig  (3oxrtXriog  Sctnriv  iWu- 
yevag  (7  Od.  5q),  alluding  to  the  powerful  princes  and  even  kings 
who  follow  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  China ; and  to  his  custom  of 
entertaining  them  with  banquets,  a circumstance  noticed  at  more 
length  hereafter : the  prodigious  respect,  approaching  to  adoration, 
which  is  paid  to  the  emperor  is  remarked,  in  7 Od.  1 1, 

<t>cayjX£<ro-iv  uvuo-cn  9 ex  S’  oog  ^yjyog  ctxxsv — 

and  his  palace  is  described  with  minute  detail  in  the  passage  which 
follows  the  81st  line  of  the  7 th  Odyssey,  but  which  is  too  long  to 
cite  here : it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  every  word  of  it  applies  to 
the  Chinese,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  allusion  to  the  granite  foundations 
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on  which  the  larger  buildings  of  China  are  generally  erected ; the 
shining  yellow  tiles  which  constitute  an  ornament  peculiar  to  the 
emperor’s  palace ; the  lofty  roofs ; and  the  doors  of  real  gold,  which 
in  fact  are  stated  to  exist  in  the  temples  or  palaces  at  Pekin  : nor  do 
the  lines  above  cited  appear  to  be  a description  merely  of  the  em- 
peror’s palace;  since  in  many  particulars  they  are  applicable  to  the 
city  of  Pekin,  fiu<ri\riog  and  even  to  the  country  of  China  at 

large  ; and  so,  apyvpsoi  <rr ccQ^oi,  are  not  only  descriptive  of  the  silver 
ornaments  in  the  interior  of  the  temples  and  palaces,  or  perhaps  the 
images  and  vases  of  white  porcelaine;  but  probably  also  to  the  har- 
bours of  the  Piho,  or  White  River,  and  xpva-srj  xopuvy],  to  the  famous 
canal  which  unites  the  Yellow  with  the  White  River.  The  pagodas 
(xwsg,  cones),  the  Nankin  cloths  rXoi  swriroi),  the  peculiar  yellowish 
colour  of  which  is  expressed  under  the  words  %pv<ruot  xapoi  (unless  the 
word  xpva-siot  there,  should  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  olive-coloured 
silk  dresses  of  the  boys  that  assist  in  their  temples,  or  to  the  yellow 
dresses  worn  solely  by  the  emperor’s  own  family)  ; the  habits  of 
festivity  of  the  Chinese,  ztmvts g xat  their  fireworks  and  nightly 

illuminations,  caQopisyccg  SaiSag  (poavonsg  vvxiag;  the  numerous  rivers  that 
flow  through  China,  zrevryxona  Spwou  ywotn ag ; the  skill  of  the  women 
in  the  loom,  as  of  the  men  in  navigation  ; the  famous  gardens  of  the 
emperor ; are  all  circumstances  applicable  to  the  Chinese  of  the  pre- 
sent day ; and  the  few  last  lines  of  the  passage  referred  to,  which 
are  expressive  of  the  perpetual  succession  of  fruits,  I interpret  to 
relate  to  the  great  extent  of  the  Chinese  empire,  which,  traversing 
all  sorts  of  climates;  furnishes  the  fruits  of  all  of  them  in  some  part 
of  the  country  or  other,  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
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The  names  of  the  persons  of  distinction  among  the  Phseacians 

mentioned 

8 Od.  112,  et  seq.  Cipro  pe-v  oixpcovevg  kou  ayyjc/.\og  kou  eperpevg 
ITomvff  re,  &c.  xhvr ovyjcg,  See. 

almost  all  of  them  refer  to  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  in  navigation ; 
though  one  of  them^  A oio^etfMg^  seems  to  have  relation  to  their  skill 
in  hewing  and  transporting  the  massive  stones,  for  the  use  of  which 
they  are  so  famous  in  constructing  their  canals,  bridges,  and  other 
public  works. 

The  predilection  which  the  Chinese  entertain  for  fat  people  is 
noticed  in  these  lines, 

8 Od.  20  K cu  fj.iv  p.oixporepov  kou  tzuvcovm  9yxev  i$s<r9ca 
fig  ksv  <bouvfKS<ra-i  (piXog  nruvreccri  yevono 
As ivog  r ouSo/og  re— 

1'he  very  remarkable  propensity  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Chinese 
to  industry,  trade,  and  commerce,  appears  from 

7 Od.  136  Evpe  5s  ^ouvikoov  yyyropag  yds  p.e$ovrccg 

"Errev^ovrug  dS7rotecr<riv  eurKorru  ApyeiQovrri 
fl  nrvfJMTM  a-7Vivd3TKcv  ore  pewicctturo  Koirz. 

Their  whitish  sails,  made  of  matting,  seem  alluded  to  in 

8 Od.  55  ctvct  V irricx.  "hevxct  rzerutrav — 

and  their  superior  excellence  in  the  practice  of  sculling,  or  managing 
the  oar  as  a rudder,  in 

* 1 * \ xi% 

7 Od.  327  E/5;;cr«f  5s  kou  uvrog  e vt  cpperiv  crcrcv  apterrou 

lsrteg  spurn  kou  Kvpot  ccvappirrruv  ck.T'.oc 
W 

, ,•  :v\  I.  , (t;  , Vll,|  , 

k . ' 1 <▼'«/' 
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their  custom  of  sitting  upon  smooth  polished  stones,  such  as  we 
commonly  see  represented  in  their  gardens,  as  exhibited  in  their 
paintings,  in 

8 Od.  6 EXQovTtg  5c  x/x9i£pv  zn ri  ^zcrroicri  KtSoicrt — 

the  prodigious  population  of  their  country,  their  multitudinous 
crowds,  and  habit  of  gazing  at  foreigners,  in 

8 Od.  J 6 'K.upixuKipoog  5’  (p7rKvvro  Sootmv  uyoouc  n kcci  tfyai 
A ypopsvwv,  zvoWoi  yup  idt]m<runo  mnzg — 

again,  in 

8 Od.  58  ITA^vto  5’  up  uiQxcr ui  Tc  vmi  zpyjsa,  xca  do  pen  uvfyuv 
AypopsvMv'  zuoXkoi  5’  u<>  screw  veoi  >$£  zruKutoi — 

and  again, 

8 Od.  1 10  Buv  5’  ipsv  eig  uyepyv  upM  5’  scttczto  nraXog  opiKog 
M vpioiy  uv  5’  urjoiVTO  vzoi  tzoXXoi  Tc  xui  scrSXot — 

their  custom  of  proceeding  to  council  of  other  public  assemblies,  at 
sunrise,  seems  to  be  noticed  in 

7 Od.  222  T pug  5’  OTpuvscrQz  up  rjo/  tpumpivYi^i — 

as  are  the  embassies  which  the  Chinese  are  so  famous  for  receiving 
and  entertaining,  in 

7 Od.  227  EjtfAfuoy  'zripmpsvui  t ov  %uw’ 

again, 

8 Od.  30  Tlop7rtiv  5’  orpvvst — 

Hpt SIS  5’  MS  TQTTUpog  TXTfp  $7TCTpWUps9u  'STOp^'W' 

and  again, 

7 Od.  191 in tutu  5s  xut  nrspi  n zopmris 

MvJjcroptj^’  Mg  % 0 %uvog  avsv9e  nxrovn  xca  aviijs 
\\0p7rq  itf  vpfT(p))  my  nsrecT p/5«  yuwv  imitock 
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The  emperor’s  custom  of  making  a superb  banquet  for  the  ambas- 
sadors before  their  departure  is  remarked  in 

8 Od.  38  — f tt$itcc  9or,v  otheywsrs  $u<tck — 

and  again,  in 

8 Od.  62  T ETVX.0VT0  h %CCIT  icxxTZtny 

and  that  of  reciprocally  making  presents  at  that  time,  in 

8 Od.  545  E tVSKM  yocp  f'SIVOlS  T OiV  Ulboioto  TSTVKTCCt 

rXoyut7r>;  xcci  <piXcc  Swpcc  rce  01  hhpsv  <piXiomg- 

The  particular  custom  of  making  presents  of  wearing  apparel,  which 
prevails  very  generally  in  the  East,  is  noticed  in  7 Od.  238,  rig  rot 
Tech  v,pjMTcc  Suksv ; and  further  appears  from  the  collection  of  presents 
made  to  Ulysses  by  the  great  men  of  the  Chinese  court,  upon  his 
taking  leave  of  them,  in  the  13  th  Odyssey,  according  to  the  em- 
peror’s orders,  given  in 

8 Od.  3Q0  AXX'  ccys  ot  SupcV  fytvriiov  ug  ewieiKeg 

(peepog  sxeccrrog  eihrAwsg  Yjh  yiTWoe. 

This  perhaps  may  be  the  proper  occasion  to  take  a more  particular 
notice  of  the  manufacture  of  porcelaine,  for  which  the  Chinese  have 
in  all  ages  been  so  distinguished ; for,  among  the  other  presents 
made  to  Ulysses  upon  his  departure,  which  presents  serve  to  denote 
the  peculiar  products  of  the  several  parts  of  the  country  of  China ; 
the  one  which  the  emperor  himself  bestows  upon  him,  consists  of  a 
vase  of  that  manufacture, 

8 Od.  430  K 011  toi  eyco  zoh  ccXsicov  eptcy  'Hcpix.ceXXs  okoktcw 
Xpvtrspy  o<Pp  SfAtQev  yfyvjjysvoff  jj jj.cctcc  zvetnee — -• 
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which  objects  are  again  noticed  in 

13  Od.  10  Ei^aux,  fJi-v  oq  ^sivca  Vu^-trrw  svi  icvjXoo 

K siTOii <x?.K'  ays  oi  owjj>sv  ts<7 robot  psyay  r$$  2.&rj<x 

A V$PMK(X£' — 


I am  inclined  to  think  also  that  the  term  ww xtv%oi  in  the  following 
lines, 


8 Od.  41  tajiocp  oi  oi>Aot 

2wf7Z-TK%0/  / Sc&triXvfeg  ^og  SwfJ&roi  vm7m 

Epx.Jjo-fi’  ctppa  ivov  svi  psyupoig  (piXsoo^sv 
— — — — — 101  cT  a^L  mono 
I.XYi'misyjn' 

refers  to  the  present  of  a sort  of  sceptre  which  the  emperor  bestows 
upon  the  ambassadors  of  the  minor  kings  or  princes  of  his  empire, 
at  the  time  of  their  taking  leave ; and  notwithstanding  all  the 
amusing  contrivances  resorted  to  by  our  late  embassy,  with  the 
view  of  asserting  an  equality  of  rank,  I think  the  acceptance  of  such 
a sceptre  by  our  ambassador,  was  understood,  by  the  Chinese  at 
least,  as  an  admission  of  the  inferiority  of  the  ambassador’s  country 
in  the  scale  of  dignity. 

The  habit  of  boasting,  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  Chinese,  is  stated  in 

6 Od.  276  AIoOpSVYjf  pOiXci  S 1<T  IV  VO TSptyluXoi  XCtTOt  ^Yt^lOV 

and  appears  from  the  epithet  tup o^onsg,  applied  to  them,  in  8 Od. 
154  ; which  boasting  it  was,  or  perhaps  their  lying  (A/^),  that  made 
Ulysses  angry,  and  provoked  him  to  challenge  them,  in 


8 Od.  206  Asvg  ays  tvsicv)9'>itw  svrst  p f%oAw<r#Te  A/jjv* 


It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  have  some  talents,  in  which 
they  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  nation  in  the  world  : their  skill 
in  different  exercises  of  the  body,  for  instance,  is  noticed  with  ap- 
plause and  wonder  in  many  places  in  the  Odyssey  ; and  their  supe- 
riority in  such  as  depend  on  strength,  dexterity,  or  suppleness  of 
limbs,  and  particularly  their  remarkable  agility  of  foot,  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  following  lines,  8 Od.  263,  which,  as  well  as  the  quo- 
tation next  succeeding,  I particularly  wish  to  be  compared  with  the 
accounts  of  the  agility  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  given  in  modem 
books : 

— ■ St  XUgOl 

UpoQyi&c&i  icttcx-vto  oa.Vjjjiovsg  cpyrfi [j.oto 

IIs7 r\r,yov  St  yopov  Otiov  tutotiv  ocvtcx. q OSvcrcrtug- 

M oip/x.upvyug  OysiTo  tvoSuiv  QvjtiTO  5s  6vjj.w. 

Their  skill  in  tumbling  is  further  more  particularly  remarked,  in 
8 Od.  3/0,  where  the  emperor  AA xivoog  orders  two  persons, 

puxvcn^  opyjia-ua-Qoii — 

O t S’  tTtti  xv  o-tyuipoiv  xuXyiv  [xtToz  ytfxriv  sXcvto 
Tlo^u^t^v  TVjv  (r<p/v  JJoXvSog  zvoiyirs  Sccilpgwv 
IV  STtgcg  purTczirKSv  zvoti  vsfptas  tnuoevTOi 
I SvwQtig  07T urw  oV  ct'Tvo  yQcvog  vxpog  atpQtig 
’PriiSiajg  ptsQc-Xto-Kt  Zoa^og  Ttrocrtv  xSug  ixscrQui 
Axnoi^  t^rtiSy)  o-<pcui>oiv  ccv  tQvv  Tytip'/jcravTO 
fl^ytia-Ovjv  5’  vi'xsitoi.  77 ou  yjovi  nrxXo^ortiprj , 

T otp-Tpi  ocpLc&opivu)  KXgoi  5’  STrsXrixtov  a-XXoi 
~EcnciOTcg  h«t’  oiyqvct  TuoXvg  5’  irro  xo^Trog 

and  their  performances  were  so  extraordinary,  that  Ulysses  ex 
claimed,  <rt£ug  y3  e%ti  uroqawnt** 
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Their  skill  in  music  is  not  thought  to  be  great  by  the  Europeans,  but 
their  love  of  it,  such  as  they  have  it,  is  well  known  to  be  consider- 
able, and  the  Odyssey  takes  frequent  notice  of  it  in  the  Phaeacians  : 
their  fondness  for  poetry  is  not  less  remarkable,  and  that  appears 
from  the  repeated  introduction  of  Demodocus  and  his  tales ; and 
this  gives  me  occasion  to  say  a word  of  the  blindness  of  that  poet,  a« 
mentioned  in 

8 Od.  63  iyyvQev  ’/jhQiv  ctyoov  sgiqgov  aotdov 

Tov  7 r££>/  Mao  ’ e$ihri(re  S’  a.ya,9<m£  xmkcvtb 
O (pQczX^uv  y.£v  <zjx';po'£  S;S»  S’  r^siotv  ctottxxv. 

This  blindness  I should  account  for,  in  the  same  manner  as  I did  in 
the  first  chapter  for  that  of  Octets  (the  Thames)  ; from  the  shallow- 
ness which  extends  to  a vast  distance  at  sea  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Pi-ho  and  Whang-ho,  the  White  and  Yellow  rivers  of  China,  so 
that  it  may  be  said,  the  eyes  of  those  rivers  are  put  out ; and  the 
name  Ajj/xoSoxo?,  I account  for  from  the  immense  concourse  of  people 
constantly  assembled  on  those  rivers  (connected  as  they  are  by  the 
famous  canal),  so  that  they  should  appear  in  a manner  quite  covered, 
and  that  the  people  should  be  seen  rather  than  the  water  (hy-°s  and 
tioxsw) . 

But  almost  all  the  favourite  pursuits  and  characteristic  qualities  of 
this  most  extraordinary  people  are  summarily  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech  of  the  emperor  A Axwwf  himself, 

8 Od,  34C)  Am  } jjxtv  dctig  ts  <piX/i  xtQocptg  ti  yptot  rf 

cut  a t’  s^rifjLOiQa  A oc-Tpx,  r<  nut  t uvctt — 

■ oc<rov  'zvsgtyivoix sO'  «AAwv 

'SttvTiXtr,  xat  zrocri  xcti  op%JJ(TTW  nut  aoidn — • 
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their  banquetings,  and  the  music  accompanying  them,  their  dancing 
(or  perhaps  their  choral  dramas),  under  the  words  k/Ju^cts  yj^onz ; 
their  love  of  women  (or  perhaps  their  practice  of  polygamy,  under 
the  plural  am/)  ; their  constant  habit  of  navigating  their  rivers  and 
coasts;  their  agility  in  exercises,  and  particularly  with  their  feet ; 
and,  finally,  their  habitual  practice  of  drinking  tea  (for  that,  in  fact, 
I understand  by  Kozt^ccts  %y«),  are  all  successively  introduced. 

The  words  tz  $/*,?,  in  the  lines  last  cited  seem  to  allude,  no- 
minatim,  to  the  beverage  of  tea  (rs) ; and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
that  particle  afterwards  (iitQagig  tz  yo^oi  re,  See.),  and  particularly  as  it 
appears  coupled  in  A ozt^o.  tz  Gz^m,  without  doubt  had  the  same  thing 
in  view  : and  the  same  allusion  seems  to  be  made  by  the  words 
and  in  the  three  following  lines,  which  come  very  near  each, 
other,  and  which  regard  the  Pha;acians,  or  Chinese,  viz. 

6 Od.  J73 Otpg  ZU  'UTiS  XOtl  T>l$Z  ZfOiQu, 

and  6 Od.  178  AvG^w? ruv  01  r/jv^z  TfoXtv  xoa  ycticcv  zyxny, 
and  6 Od.  1 Q5  ^>utV)X.zg  j*zv  t y^z  zvoXiv  vxa  yoaccv  zyacriv. 

The  words  ^/vujufvss,  7 Od.  50,.  are  particularly  observable  under 
the  same  idea ; and  were  it  not  that  it  might  be  thought  descending 
to  too  much  minuteness,  it  might  be  shewn,  in  like  manner,  that 
tea  was  usually  taken  hot,  and  that  it  was  considered  in  Europe 
as  a beverage  for  females. 

But  though  Homer  has  devoted  several'  entire  books  of  the  Odyssey 
to  the  Chinese,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  that  poem  to  prove 
that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  that  people : for  all  their 
leading  characteristics  are  marked  with  a stroke  of  the  pen,  as  it 


were,  in  the  Iliad  itself.  We  have  seen  that  the  Arabian  Gulf  is 
there  represented  by  Thetis ; and  it  may  be  remembered,  that  when 
Thetis  is  in  want  of  a new  suit  of  armour  for  her  son  Achilles,  she 
applies  to  VL^cuvro;,  Vulcan,  to  make  it  for  her.  Now  this  god 
H<pcci<rtc$  (for  it  is  here  necessary  to  give  an  explanation  of  another 
of  the  ancient  deities),  I have  no  doubt,  was  the  country  of  China 
personified.  The  name  of  Htpeturros  serves  no  less  than  that  of 
to  put  one  in  mind  of  the  Chinese  god  Fohi : the  well-known 
skill  of  the  Chinese  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  denoted  by  the  epithet 
nKx '/foTs%P/is,  commonly  given  to  Hierro?:  the  fertility  of  their  inven- 
tion, by  frequent  expressions  similar  to  that  in  7 Od.  Q2,  as  H <paio-Tc; 
STsiigc  i&vlYio-i  'Gr{>x’Tnhe-<rti  and  their  very  singular  custom  of  crushing  the 
feet  of  their  females  in  infancy  so  as  to  cause  an  artificial  lameness 
for  life,  is  noticed  by  the  word  xvKXoTrohuov,  another  common  epithet 
of  H(p<xi<rToc,  who  indeed  makes  mention  of  his  own  lameness,  in  8 
•Od.  309,  cog  'XjeoKov  zovtcc. 

Butin  addition  to  the  circumstances  just  stated,  it  may  be  seen, 
on  examination,  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  description  of  the 
shield  which  Hzpcavrog  makes  for  Achilles,  is,  in  fact,  a description  of 
China  itself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a more  beautiful  or 
ingenious  mode  of  introducing  such  a description: 

18  II.  369  cT  lYM'JZ  doy-H’S  0(7I£  (XgyVgOTTZ^K. 

A(p9rrov  acrfPOJVTOJ  u.S70iTr^%z  ct9uvaT0i(n 
XaAnioy  ov  p uvtos  TVOir^UTO  Kl>AAc7 loduuiv 
Tov  £ evg  lioooov r«  tA/crcroyjyoy  Tvsgt  pvcrco; 

STTcU^oym’  Tgnrodus  yee^  ezmocri  tv  anas  iTSvyyk 
TL<T70i[A£yaii  tvs  pi  Tciyp't  n dowses  usya^cto 
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Xgvcrzx  Ss  0-$'  vtto  xvkXx  sxxo-tw  TxrvQpsvi  0tj zsv 
O (pgx  oi  uvto[jlcctoi  9siov  ^vcrxixr  xyxvx 
H(T  xmig  'zzrgog  veoixro  9xvy*x  i$so-9xi 

O:  S’  y\zoi  too’cov  f/.sv  sy^ov  TsXog  xxtx  S sttw 
A x&xXix  zrgoacKSiTO  rx  tj^vs  Korns  h foo-pug. 

Actts^oevtx  denotes  the  fireworks  so  much  in  use  with  the  Chinese ; 
eXi<r<rou.=vov  zvs% i (pv<rxg,  the  winding  of  the  coasts  of  China,  and  the 
monsoons  which  blow  upon  them  backwards  and  forwards,  in  op- 
posite directions  (like  the  air  from  a pair  of  bellows),  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year ; rgn ro$xg  s snioa-i  allude  to  the  twenty  degrees  of  longi- 
tude comprised  within  the  country  of  China,  which  (by  supposing 
the  different  meridians,  including  them,  to  run  up  to  the  north 
pole)  form,  with  their  several  bases,  so  many  triangles,  rgm o$xg,  and 
have  the  automatous  motion,  xvto^xtoi,  of  the  earth,  and  so  return 
to  the  same  point  of  space  again  every  year  (vrgog  Ix^x  vsoixto).  This 
passage  is  at  the  same  time  indicative  of  the  extreme  admiration  the 
Chinese  entertain  for  self-moving  machines.  The  tripods  being  in- 
complete without  ears,  shew  that  they  were  mere  triangles  as 
above  explained  ; and  the  last  words,  t«  V ygrus  ko7tts  h hr^ug,  relate, 
I think,  to  the  well-known  application  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
sciences  of  geography  and  astronomy,  whose  province  it  is  to  de- 
lineate the  figure  and  describe  the  different  circles  (hr^ug)  of  the 
globe.  Their  application  to  those  studies  is  further  evinced  by  the 
lines  which  begin  the  description  of  the  shield, 

J 8 II.  483  Ev  [jl;v  yxim  fr.:u£’  sv  aoxvcv  51/  9xXx<rcrx'J 
H.-A/oy  r XKxyM'nx  creXyr/i'j  ts  'zrXy9z:(rxv 

N 
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Ev  <7z  roc  rztozoc  nxavra  roc  S’  a^avcg  scrrzfiaiurai 
II XvjiocSotg  ^ Toc&ocg  T.-  ro  rz  o~9zvog  ugiwvog — 

and  again,  by  the  following  lines, 

18  II.  508  Kzno  ag  zv  {jn<ra-citrt  $uo  yjAxroio  rockavra 
Tw  (iojjcZv  og  imcTcc  TOtcri  otXY/v  tQvvrara  zitty,— 


which  seem  to  allude  to  the  prizes  which  that  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  distributing,  at  their  public  trials  of  skill,  to  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  mathematics. 

In  the  next  lines  we  see  H (paia-rog  at  work, 


18  II.  410  H xai  ztt  ock^oQztoio  mrzkwg  otitjTov  avzcrrr\ 

Xuikzvcov  vo ro  $z  xwi^ai  gwovro  agaiai 

<l>V(T£is  [v.zv  g oclrocvzvQs  tiQzi  zj’jgog  07rka  rz  Trance 

A a^vax  zg  a^yv^z'/jv  c rvKks^aro  roig  ZTvovzno’ 

'Zrroyyw  V a[x.<pi  'jr^co~M7ra  xai  ap<pio  yji$?  aTro^o^yw 

Avyjva  tz  oti&ocpov  xai  trrriQza  kayycizncc 

At/  h yjrwv'  zXz  $z  trxiprr^ov  rxuyy  (3$z  SvfxzQ 

XcoA zvuv  V7 ro  y aufyivokoi  qwovto  avaxrt 

Xf>v<rziai  £ur,<ri  vzqvza-iv  zioixvtcce 

Trig  zv  jxzv  voog  z<rri  [aztcc  (pf>z<rt  svos  xai  ccvb jj 

K ai  oSzvog  aQuvarwv  os  Qzoov  cctto  z^ya  i<ra<riv. 

The  lameness  of  the  Chinese  women  (as  such)  which  we  have 
before  seen  ascribed  to  the  god  H (paierrog  himself,  is  noticed  frequently 
in  the  lines  above  extracted.  A agvax  zg  a^yv^v  alludes  to  the  famous 
canal  of  stone  which  unites  the  White  and  Yellow  rivers ; (ntrrm^ov 
nrayy,  to  the  bamboo  canes  in  such  general  use  in  China ; and  those 
words,  I think,  allude  also  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  which  crosses 
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China,  as  the  word  does  to  the  multitude  of  islands  (forming 
so  many  'arvXas  9vpxg,  januas)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coasts  of 
tliat  country.  £7 royyuj  contains  a poetical  reference  to  the  very 
thick  fogs  which  prevail  all  over  the  extensive  shallows  of  the  Yellow 
Sea ; xgwretoti,  to  the  name  of  that  sea  and  the  Yellow  River,  and 
cut <ri » >itjv-(nv  etoiKvtou,  to  the  vast  concourse  of  people  usually  assembled 
on  that  river,  so  as  in  a manner  to  cover  it,  and  give  it  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  alive  ; an  idea  similar  to  that  before  noticed  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  meaning  of  Demodocus’s  name : the  two  last  lines, 
above  cited,  allude  to  the  entire  union  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  China 
by  means  of  canals. 

The  four  following  lines  are  an  accurate  description  of  the  mon- 
soons, and  the  word  eeikoo-i  expresses  the  number  of  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude through  which  they  prevail : 

18  II.  4/0  y cV  % OUVOICTIV  SElXOCPt  TffOHTOU  EtyWMV 

II anottf]v  sv7r^(TT6V  cx.VTjj.YiV  cuv literal 

AAAOTe  jJ-SV  (TTTiV^OVU  ‘TiO.fJijJ.jJi'YCil  CiWOTi  V CVVTf 
07T7TMS  WpatCTTOq  T cQiXoi  XOCl  SgyOV  OiVOlTO' 

and  the  two  next  that  follow  denote  the  general  skill  of  the  Chinese 
in  all  metallic  works,  in  which  fire  is  used, 

18  II.  4/4  XczXkov  iv  7 rugt  £oc.XXiv  ccth^m  xacrcrni^ovTi 
K on  yjYjcrov  TijJ.YjVT£c  xou  ugyvgov. 

The  five  next,  containing  a general  description  of  the  shield,  give  at 
the  same  time  a general  description  of  the  globe : there  are  some  par- 
ticulars in  it  which  I forbear  from  observing  upon  at  present;  but  I 
nifty  remark,  that  the  word  t^ttKocku  seems  to  refer  to  the  three 
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zones,  the  torrid  and  the  two  temperate ; [uK^pM^n v,  to  the.  ice  at  the 
poles  ; and  the  line,  ktevte  o'  coma  e<tkv  crxxscg  zs-ruyjg,  to  the  live  great 
circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate. 

The  passage  which  I shall  next  set  out,  exhibits,  in  every  word 
of  it,  a minute  description  of  most  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  Chinese : 

• ; • , !'■»  i;  ,i  *j  • / o v • >fu  ...  ;;  t>e  «'  i ' ».■ 

18  II.  4Q1  c-y  T/i  fl£yt  poo  ycopooi  x zcoov  elXootvivooi  ts 

N •jjj.'pocg  o'  ex  9ccXoipouv  ^atowv  VTroXcc pm o psvcocuv 
Hy/vsov  ccvcc  ct<TTV * 'uroXvg  vp.svcaog  cgcugsi 
Ky^oi  o’  og'yjyio-rr^sg  e^iveov,  ev  o’  copcc  toktiv 
AvX ot  (popptyysg  ts  &cqv  sypv'  coi  Ss  yvvooix Ef 
Io-tx^svou  9<%vp.co(pv  etvi  tv(>o9v(>oitiv  exmo-tv] 

A aoi  5’  Etv  uyop'/i  eotchv  uGgoci'  e>9k$e  vsixog 

npM(>Sl’  $U0  Oivfysg  EVEIXEOV  ElVEXOt,  z&oivrig 
A vfyog  Ci7VO(p9ip,EVii'  0 [MV  EVyETO  ZVC&VT  UTVo'&aVOtt 
Ay [lou  ztiQuvctxgov'  o V uvcuveto  po-^sv  eXso-Qui 

A[A<P&U  o'  /Ecrdtjv  ETV l ICTTOgl  T&SipCtP  EXz(r9c4l 
AciOi  V MjJ.(pOTSpu9$V  ETVY[TVVOV  oip.(pig  upouyot 
Kypvxsg  §’  u^ce>  Xuov  sgv/TVOV  ouis  ysgovTEg 
E/«t’  etv i % Ecnoi<Ti  X i9oig,  tspoo  svi  xvxXou 

?Zxri7VTpCi  XVjpVXOUV  EV  %EpT  SyjOV  YjS^OtyOGVGOV 

Tour iv  etyeit  qicrcrov  upoot^'/j^ig  S’  e^ixu^ov. 

The  first  thing  I shall  notice  in  these  lines  is,  that  in  the 
words  evtyi  poEv,  t Eo~oiv  and  eiXxtylvou  ts,  we  have  a strong  allusion  to  the 
Chinese  beverage  of  tea ; and  then  follows  a repetition  of  most  of 
the  circumstances  noticed  of  that  people  in  the  Odyssey ; such  as 
their  banqueting,  the  frequency  of  matrimony  among  them,  and 
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indeed  of  polygamy,  zroTws  v^wtog,  and  (taking  the  word  wu-tpag  to 
allude  to  the  rivers  and  canals  which  lead  to  and  connect  their  cities 
together),  oai^Mv  will  refer  to  the  lanterns  which  are  seen  in  such 
numbers  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers  and  canals.  Their  tumblers 
(opyjtyr^-g)  are  not  forgotten,  and  an  additional  circumstance  is  in- 
troduced, that  of  the  extreme  noisiness  of  their  music  (6 ovp>  syjsv),  and 
their  great  serpents,  long  pipes,  or  other  wind  instruments  are 
alluded  to  by  ocvKci.  The  remarkable  custom  (of  the  women  in  par- 
ticular) standing  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  and  gazing  with  wonder 
at  foreigners  ; the  vast  multitudes  assembled  in  their  markets  ; the 
circular  form  of  their  courts  of  justice,  founded  upon  polished  granite 
stones  ; the  hollowness  (wgoQwwv)  of  the  bamboo-canes,  with  which 
they  inflict  punishment  upon  criminals,  ehjwtov ; and  finally,  that 
most  singular  sort  of  punishment  called  the  tcha,  or  moveable  pil- 
lory (for  I understand  the  words  n n zrsi(><x(>  ztec-Qou  to  allude  to 

that  pillory) ; are  all  circumstances  again  and  again  observed  by 
travellers  who  have  written  upon  China ; and  to  shew  that  this  very 
singular  punishment  of  the  tcha  is  noticed  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  were  not  unknown  nor  forgot- 
ten by  the  Latin  classics,  I cite  the  line  of  Horace, 

Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret ; 

where,  by  furca  (fur,  and  tcha,  a punishment  for  thieves)  I under- 
stand the  sort  of  punishment  in  question ; which  perhaps  may  be 
more  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  further  stated,  that  the  loth  epistle 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  from  which  that  line  is  extracted,  is  in 
fact  no  other  than  an  epistle  supposed  by  the  poet  to  be  addressed  to 
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the  Chinese  people,  under  the  name  of  Fuscus  Aristius ; the  first 
name  alluding  to  their  swarthy  tawney  complexion,  and  the  second 
to  a circumstance  for  which  they  are  not  less  distinguished. 

There  is  one  particular,  however,  for  which  they  have  been  in 
all  ages  so  remarkable,  that  I should  have  felt  some  doubt  whether 
Homer  had  any  knowledge  of  them  at  all,  if  I had  found  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  his  immortal  poems.  I allude  to  the  silk  manufacture, 
which  the  Chinese  are  so  successful  in  deriving  from  their  well- 
known  worm,  by  a process,  now'  so  common  and  habitual,  that, 
though  it  is  in  truth  a most  wonderful  thing,  yet,  like  every  thing 
else  with  which  wre  are  familiar,  it  has  long  ceased  to  excite  anv 
wonder  at  all.  How  to  speak  of  such  a thing  poetically,  so  as  not 
to  disclose  in  an  instant  w hat  wras  meaned  (which,  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  poetical  to  do),  could  only  be  for  such  a poet  as  Homer  to 
effect.  But,  to  go  back  for  a moment  to  the  Odyssey  : in  the  fol- 
lowing lines, 

7 Od.  104  At  (j.;v  ctXiT^vat rt  f^vX^g  S7U  jJ-viXoTToi  Kadrov 
At  S’  icrrag  wpcuttri  zoa  YjXoiKctTct  o-Tgwtpwo-w 
H jxivut  act  ts  (puXXot  ^ctzs^vgg  cttyupsio 
Kctl^OCT-MV  T o9ov:-MV  CtTtoXil^iTCU  Vy^OV  iXcilO', I — 

I think  the  attention  of  the  poet  was  directed  to  the  silk-worms 
and  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-trees,  on  wrhich  they  chiefiy  feed  ; 
ctXiT^vxri  may  allude  to  the  holes  perforated  by  the  insects  in  the 
silk  pods ; pAij?,  to  their  spinning  it  into  the  pods  as  by  a mill ; 
vygov  iXctio'j,  to  the  unctuous  oily  colour  of  the  new  silk,  and  £7 u and 
in  jjwjXoT. a.  seem  to  contain  an  oblique  allusion  to  the  worm  itself 
(quasi,  n*,  a w'orm).  I think  also  that  the  lines  which  come 
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shortly  after  the  last  quotation  (and  which  I cited  above  in  evidence 
of  the  sort  of  constant  poetical  autumn,  or  perpetual  supply  of  the 
fruits  of  the  garden,  in  China)  were  intended  further  as  a description 
of  the  constant  labours  of  the  silk-flies  ; the  words  oa  ezyXczoKGzg7roi, 
denoting  the  glossiness  of  the  silk ; sKouou  tyiXeQocaxtcu  referring  to  its 
olive  colour,  when  new ; and  sttiKuttsi,  by  a twofold  suggestion  of 
the  sound  of  moo,  a worm,  bringing  to  mind  the  nature  of  the  little 
animal  whose  labours  are  so  wonderfully  productive.  So  again, 
though  in  speaking  before  of  the  assistants  of  Yfyourrog  (China), 
I interpreted  the  following  lines, 

18  II.  416  V7T0  S’  uy.<pl7roXoi  (>M9V70  OiVUXTl 

Xgvostoti  £wyi<ti  vsvivi<riv  aoxviou 

T>J $ £V  [AC-V  voog  S(TTl  (JLiTCi  (p^-(TlV  £V  &£  XOU  CCV^fJ 

K ai  c rQsvog  otQotvstTWV  & Qsoov  onto  tgycz  i<ru<rivf 

to  allude  to  the  canals  which  unite  all  the  great  rivers  of  China  to- 
gether; yet  I think  that  they  have  another  meaning  also,  and  that 
they  are  descriptive  of  the  silk- worms  at  their  work  ; that  ygvostat 
marks  the  glossy  yellowish  colour  of  the  silk-pods  ; {utjg-i  vs^vkhv,  their 
being  little  animals,  yet  working  like  human  beings ; ev  voog  (quasi, 
twvo-Gcu)  relates  to  their  spinning;  to  their  humming  noise;  and 
in to,  mo,  in  a.p$nro\oi  and  onto,  to  their  being  each  only  a worm  (quasi, 
n tu),  as  above  conjectured. 

In  addition  to  these  remarks,  I am  further  of  opinion,  that  Xupg, 
whom  the  poet  makes  the  wife  of  XxjkXoTrohiuv  (China),  is  no  other 
than  a poetical  personification  of  the  silk-worm  : 

18  II.  382  TV  ih  Xagig  7\itt u^ox^c^vog 

K«*Afj  t qv  ov7ivi£  '&z%ivCfoJiog  A upyvq&s— 


AAA  STTiO  TT^OT^U  IVCi  701  7STK^  %ilVtU  GilCt) 

Tqv  {LzV  S7Ti(TU  XMVclCSV  £7H  $£>CV U UgyVgOljXtf 
K«A«  ^UltuXiH  - - - - S17TS  ^£  [MvOoV 
H (poticrrs,  'ur^o^oK'  uos — 

The  name  of  Xagig  refers  to  the  glossiness  of  the  silk;  XiTru^K^h^vog, 
to  the  fineness  of  the  silk-thread  (observe  i7ru  also  in  that  word, 
and  c7T£0)  £7 n,  and  um  shortly  after).  IT  ^oyc  Astra  and  zs-gopoXs  seem  to 
allude  to  the  flies  spinning  as  by  a mill,  as  before  noticed  of  /xuA r,g : 
and  the  marriage  of  KuAAo7ro^«v  and  X«^  mark,  by  the  nearness  of 
that  relation,  how  closely  the  circumstances  of  lameness  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  have  been  connected  in  all  ages  with 
the  habits  of  the  Chinese.  The  word  uttvu  seems  to  allude  to  the 
Piho  river,  as  the  district  where  the  silk-worm  is  chiefly  cultivated ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  Xu^g  conducting  Thetis  £7 u fyovx  u^yv^Xn, 
marking,  by  the  colour  of  silver,  the  name  of  the  White  river,  and 
this  is  further  confirmed  by  the  two  following,  from 

23  II.  281  H7 na  eg  crpwiv  [jluXu  zzoXXu'Kig  vygev  sXuiov 
XuiTUUV  -K.U7iyj.Vc 

which  I interpret  to  allude  to  the  custom  of  adorning  the  manes  of 
horses  with  ribands  of  silk  (or  composing  the  streamers  of  ships  of 
that  material),  such  silk  coming  from  the  Piho  river,  as  insinuated 
by  the  word  Finally,  I think  the  word  fyivtu,  twice  cited  above, 

and  %zivriiu,  in  the  second  of  the  two  following  lines,  plainly  refer  to 
China,  nominatim ; 

J 8 II.  407  TIu'/tu  (mi  KuXXmXoxuyiM  coouy^tu  tivuv 
AXXv  (TV  [XiV  VVV  01  TXUguQig  j'iWilU  kuXcx,’ 
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and  fyctyptoi,  as  evidently  refers  to  the  silk’s  being  the  produce  of  an 
animal.  That  I may  here  close  this  subject,  I think  some  con- 
firmation of  my  having  given  a right  interpretation  to  Xapig,  arises 
from  considering  the  following  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  23,  0, 

H oi  c[j.r,kiKiy]  [azv  r,v}  Keyoopurro  OvpLU) — 

E ipLCCTCi  fJLSV  TOl  7t Stroll  UWfiZOt  <riya,?\0$VT0C 
- - - - ypYj  KCi?M  fJLSV  CiVTYjV 

Rvvvo-Qixi — 

— yuipxnv  Sc  zjoerr^  kcci  zroTViot  ip — • 

in  which  the  words  Ksyuptoro  and  yoapumv  seem  to  me  to  have  the 
same  allusion  to  the  glossiness  of  silk,  as  Xaptg  has  been  explained 
to  have  before,  and  the  words  xctXct  evmo-Qca  and  eijxocrcn  otiajSsot,  to  refer 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  material  in  question,  which  material,  in 
the  last  epithet  nyufasmt,  I take  to  be  disguisedly  named. 

In  what  is  said  of  Eysvt}og,  one  of  the  princes  of  Alcinous’s  court,  in 

7 Od.  155  Oj/s  &7  pt.STSU7rz  yspoov  rtpwg  Rysvyjog 
Og  St]  QaiYiKwv  ctytyuv  zrpoycvstrTtpog  yjsv 
K ou  pLvQoicn  ksmutto  'urccKoucc  ts  t&cX.Xc&  ts  s i/Hwg' 

there  is  not  only  an  allusion  to  the  very  ancient  civilization  of  India 
(for  E yswiog  (sysiv  vYiocg)  means,  ex  vi  termini,  the  same  thing  as 
N uvo-iymk),  and  to  the  well-known  practice  there  of  preserving  the 
records  of  antiquity  by  their  pundits,  but  (under  the  word  kskuo-to) 
to  the  casts,  into  wdiich  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  divided. 
But  before  I offer  any  further  details,  either  on  the  subject  of  India 
or  China,  it  is  fit  that  I observe  a little  on  that  immense  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Asia,  Tartary.  That  country  seems  to  me  to  be 
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designated  with  sufficient  clearness,  in  the  person  of  Aprpti,  the  mo- 
ther of  Navo-txae*  (India)  and  wife  of  AXxivoog  (China).  In  her  name, 
A there  appears  to  be  somewhat  of  a disguised  allusion  to  the 
name  of  Tartary,  which  becomes  stronger  if  the  first  part  of  the 
word  is  pronounced  twice,  a repetition  implied  to  be  necessary  by 
the  word  z7rwwpov, 

7 Od.  54  — Apyjr tj  cyopt,'  s<ttiv  zn toovv^ov — 

and  the  concluding  part  of  that  same  line,  together  with  the  line 
following,  . 

-‘SX  $$  TOK'/jOOy 

Twv  avrujy,  oi  ZS’S^  tzxov  AXxivoov  (ZouriXrja, 

contains  a statement  that  agrees  exactly  with  the  account  given  by 
the  Chinese  at  this  day,,  of  their  origin,  as  being  derived  from  the 
Manchou  race  of  Tartars.  The  line  immediately  preceding  those 
last  cited, 

AscT7roivoiV  pixv  zrpMTa  Xiyfltrz&l  zv  juzydtpcnViVy 

insinuates  that,  in  sailing  to  the  metropolis  of  China,  Pekin  ((3a<rtXyiog 

. s - v 

ayaxXma  you  come  first  to  the  territory  of  the  emperor’s 

wife,  ApvjTY]  (that  is,  you  pass  by  the  province  of  Corea,  a part  of 
Tartary),  which  territory  of  Tartary  is  situated  in  the  interior  of 
China,  ev  peyapoto-tv : whereas  the  lines 

6 Od.  303  — aXX.  C7tot  ocv  crz  ^opioi  xzuQuxrt  xui  cwXrj 

fixa  paX*  ex  pizyapoio  heX9zpizv  otyp  ay  tXYjUi 
Mqrzp’  sjj.Y\y — 

imply,  that  when  Ulysses  is  arrived  at  the  territory  of  A Xxiyoog 
(China)  he  must  pass  on  from  that  territory,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
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that  of  ApjjTJj,  which  fixes  her  identity  with  Tartary;  and  that  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  vast  extent  of  Tartary,  is  further  evidenced 
by  its  being  stated  to  surround  the  heart  of  China, 

7 Od.  69  n?  Kuril  'ZKpl  Mipi  7S7tp7i]7Ut  7S  KOU  SCT71V. 

The  place  at  which  Nausicaa  first  introduced  Ulysses  into  China,  I 
take  to  have  been  Canton,  which  in  fact  is  the  Chinese  city  of  note 
which  lies  nearest  to  India  (N uvo-ikuu),  and  its  westward  position,  in 
respect  to  the  rest  of  China,  is  marked  by 

6 Od.  321  A vcrcriTO  7 rjiXiog  Kcti  toi  kXvtov  uX<rog  iKono — 

and  this  is  made  more  clear  by  the  following  lines, 

C Od.  291  Ayoyw  uyKuov  uXo-og  AQyvyg  uyyj.  ksXsvQis 

AiyUpUV  KfiY/VY}  VUSl  UjJ.pi  $$  XcljJ.UV, 

which  contain  an  exact  description  of  the  harbour  of  Canton ; the 
aXcrog  oayupuv  alluding  to  the  grove  of  masts  of  ships ; and  uyXuov  and 
uyyi  yuXsvQx  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  situated  just  under  the 
tropic,  or  shining  path  of  the  sun ; and  the  darkness  which  over- 
spread Ulysses,  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from  thence  to  that 
of  his  arrival  at  the  emperor’s  residence  {AXkivoov  @u<tiXviu)  Pekin,  on 
the  confines  (implied  by  yxvuo-i)  of  Tartary,  alludes  to  the  very  thick 
fogs  which  prevail  all  along  the  coast  of  China  : 

7 Od.  140  HoXXyiv  vjip  zyov  y]v  ot  rsspr/jvcj  A^/jr/j 

Opp  lK:T  ApYITYjV  7c  KOU  AXKIVOOV  (2u<rtX/)U 
Aju.pi  l up  upY/TY/g  (2uXs  yd'jwri  %S(pu  O^vtrcrevg. 

And,  that  I may  dismiss  what  I have  to  say  of  A p^n,  as  descriptive 

of  Tartary,  I add,  that  when,  among  the  other  presents  given  to 
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Ulysses  on  his  leaving  China,  Apjjr >7  prepares  hers  ; the  poet,  under 
the  figure  of  her  present,  gives  a description  of  Tartary  itself ; the 
fo:-Tpo,xJoov  which  she  prepares  for  that  purpose,  alluding  not  only  to 
the  many  rivers  that  traverse  Tartary,  but  to  the  general  shape  of 
that  vast  country.  I would  likewise  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  name  of  Tartary,  introduced,  with  very  little  disguise,  in  the 
words  S’  af  ApyiTYist  of  the  last  line  quoted ; which  is  introduced  also 
in  a similar  manner,  where  Tartary  is  mentioned  again,  in 

8 Od.  439  T otppcn  cx,p  A pvjTV]  tvw — 

But  though  Ulysses  is  conducted  to  China  and  Tartary  by  Nau- 
sicaa  (India),  and  the  particular  path  is  pointed  out,  as  by  a land- 
journey  from  India,  namely,  through  the  countries  of  Malay  and 
Cochin-China,  which  lie  between  India  and  China  Proper  (for  so 
do  I understand  the  terms  ypiovxg  xoa  ay.a^uv  which  Nausicaa  prepares 
for  her  journey,  the  first  term  pointing  to  the  Malay  provinces, 
under  the  figure  of  mules,  either  from  the  resemblance  in  sound,  or 
from  the  inhabitants  being  a sort  of  mixed  race,  of  Chinese  and 
Indians  ; and  the  second,  pointing  to  the  name  of  Cochin- 

China,  by  a reference  to  a carriage  or  coach)  ; yet  is  it  to  me  per- 
fectly clear  that  these  are  express  accounts  in  Homer  of  a voyage  to 
those  countries  by  sea,  and  that  not  by  the  Arabian  Gulf  only,  but 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  first  I have  spoken  in  treat- 
ing of  the  Scaean  Gates  of  the  Iliad,  and  from  what  I have  observed 
of  Achilles  and  Thetis  there,  it  has  appeared  to  have  been  well 
known  to  Homer  that  the  continent  of  Africa  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  except  at  the  isthmus  by  ^Egypt : and  among  the  other  interest- 
ing contents  of  the  23d  Iliad,  the  account  of  the  horse-race  is  in 
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fact  a poetical  description  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  I have  already  observed,  that 
nnrog  in  Homer  very  often  means  a ship ; and  accordingly,  instead 
of  a horse-race,  this,  in  truth,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a sailing- 
race ; which  interpretation  may  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  explain 
many  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar ; as  what  I have  been  saying  of  the 
Pheeacians  may  serve  to  explain  who  his  hero  Phaeax  was,  &c.  The 
whole  of  the  race,  which  extends  through  near  200  lines,  beginning 
at  the  290th,  is  well  worthy  of  attention  ; as,  among  other  things, 
it  details  all  the  particulars  of  the  course  which  is  at  this  day  steered 
to  China ; and  the  advice  given  by  Nestor  to  his  son  Antilochus 
(and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  represent  England  and 
Ireland),  intimates,  that  the  best  way  to  China  is  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  For,  under  the  words  r eppot  and  Tz-pxxovTu  as  expres- 
sive of  a cape ; xsfizu,  as  hinting  at  good  ; and  the  word  ottitws,  as 
marking  the  sound  of  hope ; we  have,  all  together,  no  indistinct  al- 
lusion to  the  name  itself  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Proceeding 
onward,  we  have  in  the  words  h to/  spsu,  a plain  reference  to 
the  island  of  Sumatra  ; and  in  £yXov  uvov  to  y.zv  a xctTuirvQsTut  oySpw,  to 
the  tropical  rains  and  to  the  equatorial  line,  extending  itself,  as 
hinted  by  w rs%  unis,  above  Java.  The  words  zv  <rwo%vi<nv  oh,  almost 
give  the  name  of  Sunda  ; as  A nog  morohu^os  adepts,  imply  that  Sumatra 
may  be  sailed  round,  by  a strait  lying  between  it  and  the  Malay 
promontory.  The  particular  points  of  land  which  are  successively 
made  in  sailing,  seem  to  be  minutely  pointed  out ; as,  among  others, 
the  coast  of  Cochin-China  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  the  word 
ocfioM,  a chariot ; and  in  like  manner  the  boats  of  the  country  (doas. 
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or  dows)  seem  to  be  alluded  to,  nominatim,  by  the  word  hus-.a-izui  ; 
and  woven  (a  limit  or  borne)  seems  to  mark  the  island  of  Borneo, 
hinted  at  again  (as  well  as  the  equatorial  circle  itself)  by  the  com- 
parison to  a round  quoit  (ounces);  and  lastly,  the  equator  is  expressly 
named  as  a circle  in  yjvxKa  nro^Toio. 

But  though  I have  dipped  into  the  Iliad  for  a moment,  in  order 
to  conduct  the  reader  by  sea  to  India,  China,  and  Tartary  ; the  same 
thing  might  have  been  done  by  the  help  of  the  Odyssey  itself,  if  the 
character  of  Ulysses,  the  great  hero  of  that  poem,  were  rightly 
understood,  which  therefore  it  is  now  time  to  explain.  His  Greek 
name  Ofivtro-evg,  as  derived  from  o<)of,  implies  a traveller,  which,  if  it 
needed  any  proof,  is  evidenced  by  whatTeiresias  says  to  Olv<r<rzug,  of 
another  traveller’s  meeting  him, 

1 1 Od.  126  O7 T7T0TS  Jic'v  to  1 (rvyJc>7\Yt^os  u70~.es 

But  the  name  O^o-o-cVf  does  not  signify  a traveller  merely,  but,  ex  vi 
termini,  it  means  a traveller  by  sea ; and,  if  that  be  so,  what  part 
of  the  world  should  we  so  naturally  suppose  him  to  represent  as  the 
British  islands,  which  have  been,  and,  in  the  course  and  order  of 
things  must  have  been  in  all  ages,  addicted  to  maritime  pursuits : 
the  truth  is  accordingly,  that  the  whole  poem  of  the  Odyssey, 
Which  borrows  its  name  from  O and  which  is  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  extant,  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  mari- 
time exploits  of  Britons.  For  though  we  have  hitherto  seen  these 
islands  represented  by  Nestor,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are 
represented  by  Ulysses ; and  in  fact  the  former  states  his  own  iden- 
tity with  Ulysses,  in  the  125th  line  of  the  3d  Odyssey; 
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Ev  (F  rjoi  nag  [asv  syw  xai  $iog  OSvtrosvg 
Ovos  zoot'  hv  ayop'i]  hy  sQoc£c[a:-v  out  in  £~>x\ri 
A XK  iVX  8vf/.0V  iyOVTi  vow — 

and  in  the  following  lines,  from  the 

6 Od.  153  Ei  h Tig  so-o-i  £p orwv  t si  stti  yQovi  vmutuxcl 
T purpiaKapig  croi  n zrroir'/j^  kcci  rxrorviu  p,rt r v;^ 

’Tpicr/J.ax.apig  y.;v  xot<riyvY\TOt 

Kszvog-  V ay  nripi  jcvjpt  pLaxaprarog  i^oyov  aXKwv 
Og  ks  c r i^voicri  {3pi(rag  otxov  cT  ayayvjrai 
O u yag  -urw  TOiOTOV  i$ov  BpoTOv  o<p9ahpLoi(riv 
Ovt  av$p  HTi  yvvaixa  osSag  pF  sysi  SLcropowvra, 

the  words  Bporwv,  Bporov,  and  avtya,  have  in  fact  a covert  allusion  to 
Britain  ; for  as  and  avQpwirog  have  the  same  import  as  B porog,  the 
poet,  in  using  those  words,  means  frequently  to  allude  thereby  to 
Britain,  as  well  as  by  the  word  B porog.  Nor  is  it  merely  from  the 
resemblance  in  sound  between  Britain  and  B porov,  that  he  takes  occa- 
sion to  make  this  allusion,  though  with  Homer  such  a resemblance 
often  proves  sufficient.  The  south  coast  of  England  exhibits,  in  fact, 
a very  clear  delineation  of  a man’s  face  : Dungencss  (nasus)  is  situate 
about  the  middle  of  the  nose;  the  Northforeland  is  the  top  of 
the  nose ; the  mouth  and  lips  are  on  the  coast  about  Colchester,  in 
Essex ; ysvnov,  the  chin,  at  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  which  possibly  may 
be  the  apj.(piysmav  of  Nestor’s  dominions  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Iliad  ; 
the  eye  is  situate  about  the  Isle  of  Wight : and  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  farther  west,  form  a sort  of  fool’s  cap,  the 
crest  of  some  English  families,  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
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This  is  not  tlie  only  man’s  face  which  the  outline  of  the  English 
coast  exhibits ; indeed  there  are  many  more,  of  which  I shall  only 
notice  one,  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  map,  with  the 
south  above  and  north  below,  the  eye  being  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thames ; Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  great  nose ; the  Humber,  the 
mouth  ; and  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  the  chin.  These  two  faces  to- 
gether constitute  the  Janus  of  the  Romans  ; the  shutting  of  whose 
temple  in  time  of  war,  implies,  that  at  such  time  the  freedom  of 
navigation  around  the  coasts  that  form  those  faces  was  obstructed ; 
which,  among  millions  of  other  circumstances,  makes  it  sufficiently 
clear  who  the  Romans  were. 

But  (to  return  to  the  subject  of  India)  the  reason  for  my  citing 
the  lines  contained  in  the  last  quotation,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing,  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Homer,  the  connexion 
between  Ulysses  (England)  and  Nausicaa  (India)  was  no  less  close 
than  that  of  marriage.  Nausicaa  is  told,  upon  the  first  arrival  of 
Ulysses,  0 Od.  28,  Zoi  Ss  ya.pt.og  o -%3ov  sow:  and  there  is  an  allusion  to 
marriage  in  the  wish  which  she  expresses  to  Ulysses  in 

8 Od.  244  At  yap  spot  roiog  Sf  mco-ig  KSK^pisyog  sir] 

E vQcth  VOilSTdCiCV  KOil  01  O$0l  CiVTodl  pupLVSIV 

and  the  particular  sort  of  marriage,  as  with  a foreigner,  is  noticed 
in  the  following  lines  : 

6 Od.  276  T/?  S’  oSc  Navr/ma  in moil  vjxkog  ts  psyag  ts 

He nog;  'ary  Sf  pt.iv  sups;  zvocrig  vu  toi  cctostou  avT>; 

H r tva  “ary  nXayyGsvra  xopt-ia-caro  vjg  ano  vtjcg 
Ai’Spwv  TYihs^oiTti/cv  £7Tf / XTtvsg  syyu&sv  stern 
H rig  01  sv^apt.sv/i  mroKuapriTog  9sog  Qsv 
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OvpuvoOsv  hut u&ug  s^si  $s  fJ.iv  'i'lfj.uzu  zzuvzu 

BjAt? pOV  UK  Ci’JT'fl  £7ZOl%OUUVi]  'ZCCTIV  SVpSy 

AXXo&sv 

• *-•»  * • - • -.✓’••  *v  4 Ov  ^.0  5 a ,/l  J'  * & 

nV  aSKYjTi  tyiXuv  zzrurpog  kui  f/.r,zpog  tovrui v 

Ai^pacr;  putrysrut  nrpiv  y upitpuhov  yu.fj.ov  sXdsty, 

It  may  now  be  expedient  to  shew  what  settlements  in  India  were 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  poet  in  stating  this  matrimonial  con- 
nexion ; and  in  order  to  this,  I refer  to  the  last  part  of  the  5th 
Odyssey,  from  the  444th  line,  and  particularly  the  last  twenty-five 
lines,  which  seem  to  me  to  have  regard  to  two  places,  which  con- 
stitute our  most  important  settlements  in  India  at  this  day,  the  one 
at  Bombay,  the  other  on  the  Ganges  or  Hughly  : the  first  is  pointed 
to  by  the  name  of  (pvXiyg  and  QvKhuv,  alluding  to  the  tribes  under  the 
independent  Rajahs  that  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  west  side  of 
India.  And  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  lines  last  men- 
tioned contain  an  especial  notice  of  the  island  of  Elephanta,  and  of 
the  famous  subterraneous  temple  there,  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  penetrate,  &c. ; as  there  is  also  a particular  allusion  in  them 
to  the  neighbouring  province  of  Guzerate,  covertly  noticed  in  <puA Xwv 
yug  tv  %vo-tg,  in  %wiv  S’  £7rs%£vazo  (pvXXwv,  and  in  the  408th  line,  kvo-z  Se 
^uSupov  upspuv.  There  is  also  another  remarkable  circumstance  noticed 
in  the  above  lines,  namely,  the  sun’s  coming  to  the  tropic  in  the 
province  of  Guzerate,  which  is  poetically  hinted  at  in  the  beautiful 
simile  fig  V ore  ng  'SuXov,  &c.  and  the  particular  point  at  which  the 
sun  comes  to  the  tropic  is  expressly  marked  by  the  word  ytnovzg,  al- 
luding to  the  town  of  Geitpour  there,  situate  just  under  it. 

The  following  seem  to  refer  to  the  want  of  harbours,  the  breakers, 
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and  the  great  surf,  which  render  an  approach  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
India  dangerous : 

•'S  Od.  406  K at  S/j  5«7 rov  axacn  won  <nrtka$‘(r<rt  9aka<ro~/is 
P cy9it  yap  puya  ; cvpa  won  j'tpov  rprstpoto 
Ac lvov  (pivyofizvov  zikmo  Sc  wav9'  ak eg  ayvy 
Ov  yap  wav  XifiiViq  vyjwv  oyju  «cf  so uwyat 
Akk'  axzat  wpoSkv/TSs  scrav  <rrri\ahg  ts  wayons. 

And  the  river,  to  the  mouth  of  wdiich  Ulysses  swamafter  his  shipwreck, 
seems  clearly  to  have  been  the  Hughly,  a branch  of  the  Ganges,  B % S‘ 
t^v  sg  vkrjv  (48o),  which  brings  me  to  the  other  settlement,  of  which  the 
poet  gives  an  account : for  as  we  have  seen  that  he  designates  that 
at  Bombay,  by  the  terms  o pv  tyvkirig,  with  reference  to  the  inde- 
pendent tribes  under  the  Rajahs  of  the  north- w estern  part  of  India, 
so  this  other  he  marks  by  the  terms  o S’  ekatrig,  alluding  disguisedly 
to  the  capital  of  India,  Delhi ; which  city  we  may  see  again  covertly 
noticed  in  the 

6 Od.  ]02  Atjkw  Stj  WOTS  TOtOVj  &C. 

H k9ov  yap  x sxsttrs — 

and  that  the  river  Hughly,  a branch  of  the  Ganges,  was  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  poet,  seems  clearly  to  follow  from  the  notice 
of  the  mud  ( y%oa>ov , 408)  and  the  jungles  at  its  mouth  (4  75)  : 

Et  Sc  xfy  sg  xknvv  avaGag  xai  Sa<rxiov  vktjv 
Gaevois  (v  wuxivowi  xaradpa9u — 

where  in  vkvjv  we  have  again  the  Hughly  mentioned,  and  in  K«AA<- 
jo 010  (440)  an  oblique  reference,  perhaps,  to  Calcutta  itself ; finally, 
in  the  447th  line, 
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Aum  [j. .>)  Gqpurcnv  sXug  vjy.i  Kvp[/M  ysvoo^xt, 
we  have  a notice  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  find  shelter  in  great 
numbers  in  the  jungles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hughly,  and  in  Od.  €•, 
line  82,  a near  approximation  to  the  name  of  the  Ganges  itself,  xcumyr) 
yjv  vtiuovouv.  It  appears  indeed  by  the  language  of  Ulysses,  in  regard  to 
Delhi,  j? xdov  ya(>  k skucts,  0 Od.  104,  that  the  poet  meaned  to  intimate 
that  the  English  (under  the  person  of  Ulysses)  were  fixed  and  seated 
there,  or  that  their  influence  extended  thither;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  it  seems  clear,"  from  the  following  passage,  that  they  had  esta- 
blished themselves  so  high  up  the  river  Ganges  as  the  point  where 
its  fresh  water  ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  salt  of  the  sea, 

A vT<xt>  o cK  nroTczppi  yjpoti  vi(jio  hog  Oh<r<rsvg 
AXfjajv  rj  ci  vwTco  xmi  £vp:-ctg  u^eysv  coping- 
Ex.  xetyc&X r,g  o’  t<rpi^yjv  aXog  yyoov  ctTpvyZTOio — 

and  that  their  authority  extended  not  only  up  the  Ganges,  but 
through  the  whole  peninsula  of  India,  appears  to  me  evidently  to 
follow,  as  well  from  the  marriage  of  Nausicaa  (who  represents  not 
a part  only  but  the  whole  of  India)  to  Ulysses,  as  from  the  expres- 
sion yciia.  Kai  vX ■/)  (the  river  Hughly  and  the  country  of  India)  con- 
tained in  the  following  beautiful  simile  : 

5 Od.  3Q9  fig  5’  otoiv  otcr7rix<riog  @ioTog  'zroahcrci  (pcuvsirj 

Tlonpcg  og  sv  vovcco  xsnctt  xponsp  uXysoc  'zrcccryoov 
Avilov  T/jKOfisvag  (TTvys^og  h oi  ty^cts  SoapLwv 
Kc-'nouriiAig  S’  ctpoc  tov  ys  diet  xoixotrjTog  iXvcrotv 
fig  OSixnj  ourrrcwTOV  (sktoito  yctiot  xcct  vXrj. 

In  the  same  positions  are  the  English  of  the  present  day  seen  flourish- 
ing and  happy ; and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  connexion 
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of  the  English  with  the  Chinese ; for  though  it  w as  not  so  close  as 
that  of  marriage,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think,  from  what  Ulysses 
says  to  Alcinous,  that  the  English  had  a factory  or  resident  esta- 
blishment in  China,  similar  to  the  one  now  subsisting  there  : 

1 1 Od.  3()0  E/  jJLS  tloc.1  sig  sviocjtov  ctvUiyon  avroQi  [Atfjtvsw 

Uo[*7rYIV  T OTpVVclTS  KCtl  cvy'hciu,  (SuiptX  $i$one 
K on  x;  to  SaXoi^v  itdtt  K£v  zrokv  xsfiiov  siy 
TIXhotc^i]  c’jv  %cigi  (pthyv  sg  7 rwrpA  fxto-Qoct 
K oti  x cit^oio~s^og  xou  (ptXrsgog  uvfyouriv  sojy 
ITosciv  otroi  p I0cwo?v$=  idoiuro  voTT^travTa. 

And  from  the  lines  before  cited  (Awrcrfro  r nsKiog,  &c.  6 Od.  321,  and 
Ayjcpsv  ayXccov  ctKo-og , &c.  0 Od.  291),  it  seems  to  me  that  that  factory 
w as  situated,  as  at  present,  at  Canton  ; which  becomes  more  pro- 
bable, on  considering  the  unalterable  nature  of  all  measures  of 
Chinese  policy.  And  if  the  reader  will  now  run  his  eye  over  the 
tenth  epistle  of  the  first  book  of  Horace  before  referred  to, 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  jubemus 
Ruris  amatores,  &c.  &c. 

(which  epistle  is  only  to  be  understood,  by  supposing  it  to  be 
addressed  by  the  English,  who  in  all  ages  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  fondness  for  a country  life,  to  Fuscus  (swarthy,  tawny),  the 
Chinese,  who  have  been  always  as  remarkable  for  their  crowding 
into  cities  and  disliking  that  sort  of  life),  there  may  be  seen  there 
many  confirmations  of  what  I have  been  stating  -f  namely,  that 
throughout  all  known  time,  the  British  isles,  by  their  valour,  their 
wisdom,  and  their  nautical  skill,  have  possessed  a commanding  in- 
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fluence  in  both  India  and  China.  Nausicaa  acknowledges  that  it 
was  by  the  special  favour  of  Heaven  that  that  influence  was  esta- 
blished : 

6 Od.  240  Ov  txcvjtmv  oiSKrji  Qeouv  61  OXv[A7rov  zyjscriv 

4)#/>jKc£rcr’  oS  <xvYj{>  £7tifM<rySTcu  czGavctTOKri. 

And  though  Ulysses,  in  describing  himself  as  a Briton  (aXXtz  Ovitouh 
fyoToin),  expresses,  as  might  be  expected,  a due  sense  of  religion, 

7 Od.  208  a ya.Q  syuys 

A9a.yaroi(rtv  scikoc  toi  xgcuvov  evgvv  syjucriv 
Ov  Ssyatf  (fivqv  a.7\K<x.  Qv/jTOicri  figOTOicri, 

yet  such  are  the  wealth  and  power  resulting  from  that  influence, 
that  Nausicaa  tells  him,  however  unequal  in  strength  he  might  be 
to  other  potentates  before,  the  possession  of  that  influence  put  him 
in  a manner  on  a level  with  the  gods  themselves ; 

6 Od.  242  Yl^oaSev  ps v yc&(>  pot  uencsXiog  dear  eivoti 
N vv  Ss  6coi<ri v eoiKS  toi  xgctvov  evgvv  tyjxcriv. 

The  means  by  which  our  dominion  and  influence  in  those  coun- 
tries were  anciently  preserved,  were,  in  the  flrst  place,  by  maintain- 
ing our  superiority  in  naval  power ; which  leads  me  to  state,  that  to 
consider  UlySses  as  merely  representing  our  commercial  traders  with 
those  countries,  would  be  a great  mistake.  The  Court  of  China,  as 
appears  from  Sir  George  Staunton’s  Narrative,  and  from  Bell’s 
Travels,  have  always  entertained  a very  contemptuous  opinion  of 
trade,  however  much  the  lower  classes  of  people  there  are  addicted 
to  it : and  in  conformity  with  those  sentiments,  Euryalus,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Alcinous^s  court,  meaning  to  insult  and  offend  Ulysses, 
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attempted  to  degrade  him  into  the  character  of  a mere  trader  (pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  that  court  were  disposed  to  treat  our 

late  embassy)  : 

Vid.  8 Od.  lbo  Ou  y<%(>  <r  xk  £ztvc  (tuYjyovi  (pun  eicna* 

AQXwv  oicc  Tc  zroKXot  yer’  uvQgwi roicri 
AKKu  rw  og  9 ' a yet  vqi  ■zs’c'KvkK'^i  Octyifav 
Agypg  vkvtumv  01  ts  Txr^Yixiri^sg  ecctrtv 
Qcgrog  t s yvviyuv  xui  iTtterKoirog  e <rnv  odauv 
9'  ufrrruXiwv  ah'  uQKy]ty^i  eoucug. 

But  Ulysses,  indignant  at  such  an  insinuation  (w rofyu  iduv),  reproves 
Euryalus  most  sharply,  and  under  the  poetical  image  of  throwing  a 
quoit,  soon  lets  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  artillery.  For  if  the 
preceding  pages  shall  be  thought  to  contain  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  habitual  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  Chinese 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  if  it  should  further  appear  that  the  latter 
were  well  acquainted  with  fire-arms  at  that  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  former  were  not  likely  to  have  remained  unacquainted 
with  them ; and  that  leads  me  to  a subject  which  I have  purposely 
reserved  for  this  place.  The  following  lines  have  been  before 
cited, 

6 Od.  260  A vtu(>  st'/jv  zsyoXiog  iTn^woyiv  n]v  ist gi  T^v^yog 
T '^jri\og  xukog  it  Xiy^v — 

I now  add  these, 

7 Od.  43  Quvyu^v  V OcWft/f  Xiyivug  xui  y/jug  (itrug 
Avtwv  S’  vjguwv  uyofxzg  xui  ruyju  yc xxg>u 
rnoAoTrsimv  cetera  Quvy.cz  ibitrQuf 

and  without  dwelling  here  again  upon  the  superb  harbours  of  the 
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Ctiinese,  upon  their  propensity  to  navigation,  and"  their  multitu 
dinous  population,  noticed  in  these  lines ; I apprehend  it  to  be  im- 
possible, after  all  I have  said  in  relation  to  other  matters  respecting 
that  people,  that  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  words  vrep 
zrvpyos  v-J/ijhof  and  uiyja  pccy^u  allude  to  the  stupendous  wall  of  China. 
If  that  be  granted,  the  <nio\o7reg  fitted  to  the  wall  must  be  translated 
swivels,  or  guns  (the  Latin  word  scloppus  also  meaning  a gun) : 
the  openings  or  embrasures  for  such  swivels  or  guns  are  accordingly 
seen  now  existing  at  measured  distances  in  the  wall ; and  Mr.  Bell, 
in  his  Travels,  states  that  he  saw  some  hundreds  of  old  iron  cannon, 
in  one  of  the  gates  of  the  wall,  which  would  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  it.  But  that  fire-arms  of  all  sorts  were  well  known  to  the 
Chinese  in  the  time  of  Homer  (though  not  more  in  use  among  them 
then  than  now),  may  be  collected  I think  from  the  following  line, 
when  taken  out  of  the  metaphor  which  it  involves, 

6 Od.  270  Ou  yap  d’ot/jjx^trcr;  £iog  yets  (pug — 

and,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  meanings  of  the  fable  of 
Thetis  obtaining  arms  for  her  son  Achilles  from  China  (H Qmtrros):, 
and  of  the  shield,  a part  of  those  arms,  containing  a representation  - 
of  China,  is,  that  the  Chinese  were  the  first  inventors  of  gunpowder, 
and  that  the  Europeans  learned  the  art  of  making  it  from  them,  and 
so  introduced  it  into  their  own  quarter  of  the  world. 

But  that  fire-arms  were  in  general  use  throughout  Europe  also,  at 
the  times  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  may  be  established  by 
evidence  completely  satisfactory : a simple  explanation  of,  the 
chimrera  of  the  Iliad  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose : 


6 II.  181 


Y AStrcrYi  d€  yj[j.atpot. 

A nvov  aTrcTTvuzcnz  nrvpog  jj.=vog  caQo^voio— 
since  the  chimaera’s  faculty  of  breathing  fire  must  be  admitted  to 
resemble  the  effects  of  gunpowder,  as  its  name  itself  seems  to  shew 
that  such  its  breath  was  composed  of  cliimic  air  ( %^-xi £«)  ; but  if  it 
shall  be  made  appear  that  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  precisely  in 
the  same  state  at  the  time  in  question  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  the 
conclusion  drawn  above  must  be  held  to  be  established.  Indeed,  on 
considering  the  lines  descriptive  of  the  conduct  of  Ulysses,  upon 
being  challenged  by  the  Phaeacians  (the  Chinese)  to  contend  with 
them  at  quoits, 

8 04.  18/  H qx  yjxi  c&v too  (poigsi  xmt^xg  'hiryoo 
IS/liitovoi  yjxi  TsxyjTov  m&otgooTcgov  ax.  oKiyov 
H oi  fyaivjXcg  c^itrKSOv  aKhri'Koicriv 
T ov  ox  zn£(>io-rg:--<pxg  yyj  cT/Sx^/jg  xttq  %u^g 
BtjySjjo’cv  Js  A idog’ 

it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that,  under  the  poetical  figure  of  a 
quoit,  he  threw  a bomb  from  a mortar ; more  especially  as  that 
seems  to  be  expressed  verbatim,  as  well  by  the  words  & A i9og, 

alluding  to  the  bomb  itself,  as  by  the  words  amu  (px^i  (quasi,  fer- 
rum),  alluding  to  the  hot  iron  from  which  the  bomb  was  thrown  : 
and  if  further  confirmation  be  wanting,  does  it  not  arise  from  con- 
sidering the  fiery  glare  and  extensive  mischief  of  the  bursting  of  the 
bomb,  as  expressed  by  x^x^xmv,  and  the  great  distance  to  which  it 
is  thrown,  as  noticed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  following  lines, 

8 Od.  196  Kce/  xXxog  roi  %£iv$  $t£X(>iv£i£  to 

AjJL<pX(pXOOV  £7T£l  X7I  ^jMyjXSVOy  £<TTIV  OjJ.t7\U 

AKKx  wo  An  WfWTOv 
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But  (to  speak  of  Gibraltar)  that  famous  rock,  not  forgotten 
by  either  the  poets  or  sculptors  of  antiquity,  has  given  rise  to 
many  a fiction  by  both : it  is  represented  in  Homer  by  the  hero 
HeGgiowig,  whose  name  may  be  derived  from  Kj£,  a part  of  the  name 
of  Gib-raltar,  and  pov,  a mountainous  ridge,  which  is  descriptive  of 
the  rock  itself.  Kebriones,  in  conformity  with  the  position  of  Gib- 
raltar, tells  Hector  that  he  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  Europe, 

11  II.  523  Nw/  pcsv  svQ'  ofj.iXsofj.sv  Aavaonri 
'E.'ryjXTtYj  xxroXsfj.010  ovcnjyjog. 

And  when  it  is  said  of  Kebriones,  in 

1J  II.  531 iy.acrsv  xaXXnpiyag  nxTiHg 

’Nhzcmyi  Xiyv^/j’  xoi  $s  x^Xviyvig  aiovrsg 
P ifA'p'  stpzpov  Qoov  apfj.cn  fjcsra  T pooag  xai  Aypcixg, 

besides  the  allusion  to  the  plague  (ct-a yiyyjg)  common  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Barbary,  those  lines  refer  to  the  currents  and  winds  which 
almost  always  set  into  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ocean  there. 
The  identity  of  Kebriones  with  Gibraltar  is  further  seen  from  the 
company  he  is  associated  with, 

13  II.  790  A jj.<pi  K i&giovYiv  kcci  avriQsov  TloXwpoiTrjV 

YlaXfJ.vv  t Acm/znov  ts  M 0(>uv9'  vt  \rJV'i roTiuvog, 

where  alludes  evidently  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary;  UoXvipoariv,  to 
the  prodigious  marches  perhaps  of  theAfric.m  caravans;  A crxavtov,  to 
the  river  Gain,  otherwise  called  Niger;  and  ITaA^v,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  by  a suggestion  (of  which 
the  reader  has  now  seen  several  instances  adduced)  of  a recollection 
in  sound  to  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The  straits  and  the  rock  of 
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Gibraltar  are  again  represented,  in  12  II.  187,  by  the  heroes  fivXwv 
(from  tvvXk  janua)  and  O^mg  (from  o^og,  and  i^vog,  strength) : and  if 
I have  in  the  first  chapter  fixed  several  of  the  positions  belonging  to 
Troy  or  Ilium,  the  town  besieged,  this  perhaps  may  be  a proper 
place  to  fix  one  or  two  belonging  to  the  besiegers.  In  fact,  I take 
it  that  the  Tziypg  and  Tcttpgog  A %aiuv,  the  wall  and  trench  of  the  Greeks, 
are  referable  to  the  fortress,  and  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  12  th 
Iliad  enlarges  much  upon  those  positions,  and  gives  a particular 
account  of  a battle,  fought  at  the  gates  of  the  wall,  so  fixed, 

12  11.  J75  M ocyyiv  suotyfiVTO  r^vX'^triv. 

The  following  lines  there  contain  a description  of  the  precipices  of 
the  rock  itself,  and  of  the  batteries  of  cannon  {<rnoXo7vsg)  with  which 
it  was  fortified : 

12  II.  54  — K(>v)pm  yctg  £7ry](>s$szg  7 rsgi  tzuckv 

JLo-T&croiv  a^CpoTS^uGcv'  V7rs^9sv  os  a-x.oXo7n<rcty 
O^zcriv  Yi^-l  rag  saroccroiv  vi-g  Aypuoov 
Uvxvxg  xczi  jJzsycaXag  S)?/a>v  a-ydgocv  MXswgVjy 
Eptf  a XSV  %'zU  ITTTTOg  SUTgOXOV  Oi^jJLCC  titouvmv 
E<r&ouYi — 

the  last  line  implying  that  it  was  not  easy  for  a hostile  ship  to  enter 
the  bay  in  the  face  of  the  cannon,  as  asserted  again  a few  lines 
afterwards,  C4, 

HSf  oigyoiXsvi  Tss^oioiv’  (TKoXovrsg  ya^  ev  czvtyi 

O^szg  sottoktiv , TaX^oti  S’  uvrag  TZiyog  Ayouoov 
EvP  air  cog  zcttiv  ■KOiTa&Yiy.ovou  pocyja-Qcu 
CTZiwg  yoi(>  o9t  TfjwarsrOcti  oicc' 
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and  the  expressions  « xev  gsa,  and  ??Sf  yo*A’  ugyuXeri,  in  the  two  last  quo- 
tations, seem  to  refer  to  the  name  of  Calpe,  by  which  Gibraltar  is 
frequently  called  (quasi  %«A?7 nj).  The  following  lines  denote  the 
great  number  of  cannon  mounted  upon  the  fortress,  154, 

Oi  S’  aqa,  yegfAOitiiotariv  Vt/Sy^TOf  utto  'Grvpyuv 

BaX Xov  K[JivvofjLSvoi  <r(puv  r oojtuiv  kcll  kXhtiocwv 
N>ywv  t coKVTTcgoov'  vitpoxkg  ocg  TaUtctov  e^oi^s — 

and  the  epithet  n^yig  (from  xuiu,  uro)  in  the  31  Oth  line, 

— >jSs  1^-otyyig  xocvTTSt^g  «mSoAccr«/, 

puts  it  out  of  doubt  that  fire-arms  were  the  weapons  in  question ; as 
the  extreme  vigour  of  the  fire,  kept  up  on  both  sides,  is  described 
in  the  following  lines,  175, 

AAA 01  S’  ay'p’  c^AA'^tr/  j uuyYiv  sy.uypvTO  TaTvXyi^lv 
Af>ytxX;0v  Sc  y.?  tocvtcc,  6sov  oug,  TzrocvT  ayogsutrat 

IT  any  yug  ztrs^i  ruypg  ogugsi  Q^Tiridoisg  zrvg 
Acuvov — > 

where,  by  the  way,  the  word  A ciog  in  Xa'ivov,  together  with  its  syno- 
nymes  A i9og  and  y/^ahov  (used  passim),  as  well  as  the  term  AonrAca, 
from  the  Latin  lapides,  have  relation  to  cannon-balls,  under  the 
figure  of  stones  ; though  their  being  made  of  iron  is  broadly  hinted 
by  the  words  /3.-Ac-’  s^-ov  of  12  II.  1O0.  The  loud  roar  of  the  cannon 
is  figuratively  noticed  by  the  voice  of  Stentor  (which  Stentor,  by  the 
way,  again  represents  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  from  sten  or  stone,  and 
70(>  or  t uv(>og,  a mountain),  in 

5 II.  78 5 2tc]/tg£/  stcroi^sv/]  (/.syaXYiTcgi  yoiXKSOtpwvw 

Og  tciitov  czv^vio-cio'y  ocrcv  cnXXci  'wsvrrixovTei—- 
Q 2 
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as  the  name  and  distance  of  the  flight  of  a bomb  are  marked  by 

16  II.  Il6  7YI\8  (T  Ot7T  CCVTfS 

Aiyj^-/]  yoiXxsr/j  ya.y.o’Aig  ^,o^&Yj(rs  'srscnfcra. 

There  are  many  hints  at  the  Britons  or  English  contained  in  the 
words  figoTcv,  avri(>  and  figoroi,  in 

12  II.  327  — ag  H'C  wt/  (pvyziv  (3^otov — 

and  in  381  • — xs  j utv  f>za 

Xc/^>ccr/v  ajidpore^ig  (pi  ^01  uvyiq  y.uX'  jjSwv 
0 10L  VVV  (3g0T0l  £l(Tl — 

in  y uvsgag,  and  in  the  line  T01/&  Aeonqa  @(>oToXoiyw  urov  A^yji ; and  if 
those  hints,  together  with  the  words  inn rog  and  innevn  (as  containing 
a reference  to  the  nature  of  the  ancient  Aries),  of  the  58th  and  67th 
lines  of  the  12th  II.  just  now  quoted,  were  well  considered  and  ex- 
plained, it  might  not  be  difficult,  from  those  passages  and  their 
context,  to  establish,  that  Gibraltar,  at  the  time  in  question,  was  in 
possession  of  the  English  ; but  it  would  lead  into  a detail  too  minute 
for  this  place.  I proceed  therefore  to  state,  that  another  possession 
belonging  to  the  English  in  those  times,  which  must  have  greatly 
tended  to  preserve  their  influence  in  the  East,  was  Malta.  This  island 
is  represented  in  the  Iliad  by  TOsvsXog  (from  crdsvog  and  sXu  perhaps, 
quasi,  a place  only  to  be  taken  by  great  strength)  : and  he  is  com- 
monly seen  in  company  with  A who,  in  the  secondary  fable 
of  the  Iliad,  represents  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  places  (already  explained)  w hich  are  put  in  subjection  to  him 
in  the  catalogue;  his  name  may  be  derived  from  laiw  and  [Mi&aM , both 
words  alluding  to  the  lights  of  the  volcanos  of  ^tna  and  Vesuvius : 
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and  if  I say  no  more  here  of  Diomed,  who  fills  so  very  important  a 
character  in  the  Iliad,  it  is  because  his  functions  there  have  principally 
regard  to  its  third  fable,  not  now  under  discussion.  In  the  follow- 
ing lines,  in  which  he  and  Sthenelus  are  seen  standing  by  each 
other, 

4 II.  305  EufJ  Tv&og  viov  w rsgQvfAov  Aio^riha 

F.TTIXOT  6v9'  17T7V0KTI  XOU  Oi^UOitTl  Ko7\K^70L<T  l. 

IT u(>  01  eia-T'/jKSi  XOiVcKog  Kct7roiv/iiog  vtog, 

the  words  nvnoKn  and  a^acri  are  referable  to  the  ships  and  gallies 
(, koKXvitoio-i ) of  the  ports  of  Malta.  And  the  following  lines,  in  which 

Sthenelus  is  put  into  action,  in  subserviency  to  Nestor  (England),, 
prove  the  English  to  have  been  masters  of  the  island, 

8 II.  112  cn7ri9yj(rs  fsgvjviog  i7T7roTOi  Nccrrwjs 

Nfff*TOg>c«g'  [U.SV  £7 TSI&'  171703 g 9sgO37T0VTS  K0^HV/]V 
iQQifjLoi  'LQivsKcg  r£  Kent  E vgvpsSwv  ayoi7ryjvuo 
Tw  V stg  a^(pOTS^oo  A ioy.v$zog  agf/wx  &rj7tfv 
Nforwf  §’  iv  ysigsacri  yjvioi. 

A memorial  of  the  circumstance  last  stated  still  subsists  in  the  name 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
fortifications  of  Malta ; and  if  I were  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
KciTTcwYiiog,  in  the  lines  just  above  quoted  (which  it  would  be  here  out 
of  place  to  do,  but  which  has  a particular  relation  to  England),  it 
would  put  that  circumstance  still  further  out  of  doubt. 

It  is  observable  however,  that  this  island  is  again  represented  in 
the  Iliad,  by  the  hero  Menestheus ; and  the  following  lines  of  the 
catalogue,  in  comparing  him  to  Nestor,  intimate,  under  the  figure 
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of  horsemanship,  that  Malta  was  scarcely  inferior  to  England  itself 
in  point  of  maritime  skill  and  valour  : 

2 II.  546  O iV  AQyvczg  et%ov 

Twv  uvP  yiysj^ovsvc  viog  IT cteuo  Mf vsaSsvg 
T uv  X7 rug  Tig  o^oiog  zmyfiovtog  ysvsr  uvYjp 

YLotr^rio-cii  iTnrxcrTS  xoa  avspug  cw7Tt$iwToig 
Nft rrug  oiog  sgifsv  0 yap  t wpoymrspog  ijsv’ 

I have  elsewhere  stated,  that  the  Athens  of  the  Greeks  was  only 
typical  of  England ; of  which  indeed  the  lines  just  cited,  which  put 
Athens  under  the  command  of  Menestheus,  and  then  make  so  broad 
a comparison  between  him  and  Nestor  (or  which  rather  tend  to 
establish  such  an  affinity  or  consanguinity  between  them),  are  them- 
selves not  wholly  destitute  of  evidence  to  prove  : in  fact,  the  island 
of  Malta,  thus  placed  under  Menestheus,  was  the  Uvpyog  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  Iliad,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 

12  II.  331  i^uv  piyri<r  viog  TTct?mo  MsvsoSsvg 

Tx  yap  ay  zcpog  nrvpyov  tiroiv  kmxotyitm  (pspovrsg — 
and  again,  12  II.  373  E vtz  WUvscrSyjog  ^:-ya%ptx  Txvpyov  ikovto. 

And  that  this  zvvpyog  was  in  fact  the  island  of  Malta,  I collect  as  well 
from  other  circumstances,  as  from  the  frequent  mention  of  pyXuv 
(301st  line),  pj Aa,  303,  ^aXicncx,,  3 1 0,  p-A irfcoi,  320,  and  pAAopv,  322, 
all  disguisedly  alluding  to  its  name. 

Another  country,  and  that  the  most  extensive,  which  our  ances- 
tors thought  it  necessary  to  possess,  in  order  to  secure  their  influence 
in  India  and  China,  was  ./Egypt  itself.  This  country  was  in  one  sense, 
as  I have  already  shewn,  the  very  object  of  the  war  of  the  Iliad,  Upioc^x 
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zroXig,  Troy  itself,  or  Ilium  ; and  the  poet,  in  the  second  book,  states 
that  Agamemnon  (Spain  and  France)  had  latent  designs  upon  it, 

2 II.  35  tov  sXnv  ocvtx 

T ex,  (ppov'oi'r’  civtx.  Gvjj.ov  up  a tsX.££-<t9<xi  sptzkXs 
Qyj  yup  oy  ctipycrciv  Hpiuiyx  z&oXiv  ’/jy-UTi  jtstyca 
Nr/7r/og. 

For  this  purpose  he  seizes  the  <ntYj7rrpov,  or  sceptre,  by  which  <ncri7npov 
(from  cTKtTTTM,  observe,  to  take  aim)  I understand  a cannon,  or  rather 
the  fuse,  or  match,  or  rod,  used  in  giving  fire  to  a cannon : this  I 
take  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  military  name  of  the  staff,  and  of  the 
symbol  of  a truncheon  as  the  badge  of  a general’s  office ; and  it  is 
particularly  observable  in  the  account  given  of  the  <noj7rrpw,  at  the 
looth  line  of  the  2d  Iliad,  that  it  is  said,  to  psv  H (pcao-Tog  rzvyjuv, 

which  contains  an  explicit  declaration,  that  the  Chinese  (H <pca<rrog) 
were  the  first  inventors  of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms.  Agamemnon 
then  calls  a council  of  the  Greeks  to  promote  his  design  ; though  he 
himself,  in  his  speech  to  the  council,  acknowledges  that  he  is  un- 
equal to  the  undertaking, 

2 II.  141  Ou  y&(>  £7i  T potvjv  oupYi<roy.sv — - 

and  in  fact  the  Greeks  (the  Europeans),  in  so  far  as  they  are  affected 
by  his  influence  over  them,  abandon  the  pursuit  and  fly  to  their 
ships,  in  order  to  return  to  their  own  country ; whereupon  the 
sceptre,  or  pre-eminent  skill  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  is  resigned  by 
Agamemnon  to  Ulysses  (England),  from  which  it  may  appear  to 
what  hero  or  country  it  was  the  real  intention  of  the  poet  to  ascribe 
the  supreme  authority  in  Europe, 
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2 II.  185  A vrog  V Arpsi^su  Ayajispivovi  uvuog  s\9m 
A^aro  oi  (ntrp rrpcv  z^arpooiov  u(p9irov  can 

2w  TW  £ta)J  JCCSTfl;  VJJ«£. 

Ulysses  then  undertakes  the  management  of  the  war  in  chief,  and 
begins  by  reducing  the  refractory  to  due  subordination,  and  in  so 
doing,  exclaims,  with  allusion  to  the  superiority  of  his  own  power, 
and  to  the  royal  nature  of  that  power, 

2 II.  203  Ov  [jlsv  zcrug  'zrc&vng  (ooicriXzvcro^iv  Sv9aS‘  A yjsticr 
O vk  ayuQov  'zvoXvxoipoivr/)’  sig  v.oipuvog  £crr<w, 

E ig  (iouriXevg,  oo  t$wx,s  K pov»  ircag  uyxvXoy.'/iTZw 
2tcjj7 rrpov  r yjo3  Sspucrrcug,  ivcc  o-(pi<nv  ept&uo-iXzvy. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

If  the  statements  of  the  last  chapter  should  have  excited  surprise, 
as  offering  a detailed  account  from  Homer  of  the  Chinese  and  Tar- 
tars, that  surprise  must  be  much  increased  by  this,  as  it  professes 
to  give  a scarcely  less  detailed  account  of  America,  that  vast  conti- 
nent, which,  according  to  a favourite  story,  was  only  discovered, 
as  it  were,  yesterday.  It  is  however  most  certain,  that  it  was  much 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  to  the  moderns,  of  which  some 
evidence  appears  in  my  Notes  upon  Andalusia ; and  evidence  most 
conclusive  would  arise,  if  the  numerous  fables  of  antiquity,  multi- 
tudes of  which  relate  to  America,  were  duly  examined  and  cxt 
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plained.  Of  some  of  those  fables  I shall  presently  offer  a solution ; 
but  I first  quote  a few  passages  which  contain  general  descriptions 
of  America;  of  which  the  following  is  one,  from 

i..  • , . , , . j , * a ( . ; . . . . 

10  Od.  542  Avry  S'  acpyupso v tyoipog  ptsy#  evvvro  WfjUpTj 

Ac7nov  Koii  y/xpisv,  zrspi  ^covriv  (oocXst  i^ui 
¥LocXr)v  ypvcrsiyv  Xc<p#X>i  S'  c7TzQvik£  KocXVxrpyiv. 

Besides  the  express  mention  of  gold  and  silver,  as  productions  of 
that  continent,  there  seems,  under  the  words  texrov  and  %apizv,  to 
be  a reference  to  the  light  and  shining  snow  that  so  much  abounds 
there ; in  {ovvyv  (3<%x st,  to  the  tropical  and  equatorial  circles  or  belts 
that  cross  America;  and  in  KoiXxjvrpWf  to  the  fogs  which  envelope 
the  northern  head  of  it.  In  like  manner  the  two  following  lines  no- 
tice the  reversed  positions  of  the  embouchures  of  the  four  immense 
rivers  of  America  (the  Missisippi  and  St.  Laurence,  the  Amazon  and 
the  Plate),  though  their  sources  (to  speak  of  them  in  pairs)  are  not 
far  asunder ; 

5 Od.  70  Kpij vott  §’  easing  xnarvpsg  pc-ov  vtoin  Xcvxco 

UXyjc-toci  cnXXyjXoov  t srpecpcpcsvcti  ccXXvSig  ccXXy}. 

And  the  following,  from  10  Od.  348,  point  again  to  the  same  four 
rivers,  with  the  additional  notice  of  the  different  sorts  of  sources 
from  which  they  spring : 

A^tpmoXoi  V oipu  zscog  j usv  svi  pcsyupcicri  zrmvTf 
Tscro-apzg  at  ai  Scope#  xc<.TOiSpYi<rxiipcit  toc<n 
Vivovroii  S’  apoc  t on  y sk  Tc  xprjvcov  axo  r ocXxscov 
Ex.  5’  ttpoov  xrozoipcwv  oi  t ug  oiXuSs  xxrpopsuru 
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In  the  remains  of  ancient  statuary  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
there  are  abundant  representations  of  America  and  its  different  divi- 
sions ; but  the  least  poetical,  or  least  enigmatical  representation 
that  I have  met  with  of  that  entire  continent,  is  a statue  of  about 
four  feet  high,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Lord  Mendip,  and  wras 
commonly  supposed  to  be  an  ^Egyptian  priest.  Mr.  Thomas  Hope 
has  a small  bronze  resembling  it,  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  had  another.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  all  of 
them  is,  that  one  leg  is  advanced  before  the  other,  corresponding  to 
the  two  divisions  into  which  South  America  is  cut  perpendicularly, 
by  the  cross-flowing  rivers  (of  which  I have  spoken  in  my  Notes 
upon  Andalusia)  ; the  west  side  of  South  America  having  a great 
likeness,  in  fact,  to  the  calf  and  small  of  the  human  leg.  The  only 
part  of  the  figure  which  is  clothed  are  the  hips  and  thighs,  at  which 
points  (namely,  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien)  the  sea  has  made  an 
inroad  upon  the  continent,  and  concealed  it,  as  it  wrere,  from  view. 
The  attitude  of  the  shoulders,  which  is  remarkable  in  Lord  Mendip’s 
statue,  and  the  general  action  of  the  figure,  seem  to  imply  that  it  is 
resisting  a great  pressure,  which  I think  has  relation  to  the  enormous 
masses  of  ice  on  the  top  of  North  America ; and  the  two  portions  of 
rods,  which  it  holds  horizontally,  one  in  each  hand,  denote  the  line 
of  the  tropical  circle,  which  comes  up  to  Cape  Florida,  on  the  east 
nearly,  and  to  Cape  California  on  the  west ; the  promontories  which 
terminate  in  those  capes,  constituting  the  hands  and  arms  of  the 
figure.  In  my  Notes  upon  Andalusia  I explained  the  end  of  a rod 
in  the  massive  gigantic  hand  lying  in  the  court  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  the  same  manner.  As  to  the  figure  now  under  observa- 
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tion,  the  unsightly  features  of  its  face,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ears, 
the  nose,  the  forehead,  &c.  exhibit  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
copper-coloured  aborigines  of  America ; and  are  a striking  comment 
upon  what  Mr.  De  Pauw  has  collected  from  the  writers  upon  that 
country,  as  descriptive  of  its  natives. 

But  (to  return  to  Homer)  I would  ask  the  reader,  whether  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  Cyclops  is  found  in  the  Odyssey,  Qth  b.  ] 84, 

’zrspi  V ccvXtj 

SjS/ajj to  KUTupvo-K££a-(ri  XiQouriv 
’Mtxxpyjcnv  Ti  ztitvo-o-iv  ids  Spvcriv  YiVKopwi(rivt 

in  the  supernatural  size  of  the  monster  (190th  line), 

' fWKci 

Avfyi  ys  c riTOtyuyM  uXKa  piw  vXtjsvTi 
opswv, 

with  a single  eye  in  his  forehead  (kvhXc*!/)  , he  does  not  recognise  a 
poetical  portrait  of  the  vast  continent  of  America ; the  socket  of  the 
eye  being  the  great  inlet  of  Baffin’s  and  Hudson’s  Bays,  and  the 
ball  of  the  eye,  the  bright  shining  icey  island  of  St.  James,  situate 
within  them  ? The  circumstance  of  the  fable  which  regards 
Ulysses’s  putting  out  the  monster’s  eye  by  a y.ox*°£>  heated  in  the  fire 
(322d  line), 

fy  'zrvpi  kyiXsw 

y.oyjXcv  ccsipctg  rpnpca  fv  o<p9aXp.w, 

t ( - r ¥ _ ' • 1 ' .r  ■ r • 

alludes  to  the  line  of  the  solstitial  circle,  which,  after  passing  just 
above  Iceland  (by  the  fires  of  whose  volcanoes  it  is  supposed  to  be 
heated),  cuts  the  before  -mentioned  isle  of  St.  James,  thus  perhaps 
giving  the  monster  the  name  of  xvxAw.]/,  from  xvxXog.  And  the 
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massive  stones,  or  rather  tops  of  mountains,  which  the  Cyclops 
throws  at  Ulysses  (48 1),  viHs-V  tevopy/^ag -x.opv<pp  opEog  pcyaMio,  may  al- 
lude to  the  eruptions  of  those  volcanoes.  But  it  is  not  now  my  in- 
tention to  give  a detailed  explanation  of  the  story  of  the  Cyclops,  it 
being  of  the  nature  of  those  subjects  which  I have  reserved  for 
another  occasion  : I shall  only  observe,  that  a fable,  upon  the  same 
plan  and  basis,  and  liable  to  a similar  explication,  with  that  of  the 
Cyclops,  has  a place  among  the  Arabian  Tales,  which  may  tend,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  to  confirm  what  I said  in  the  Introduction  re- 

• ; \ "7" . 1 - V-  * ' 

lative  to  the  mode  in  which  those  Tales  are  to  be  understood. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  introduced  by  Homer,  in 
the  fable  of  the  Cyclops,  which  there  is  no  reason  why  I may  not 
notice  here : , 

196  A iyEov  c6<TKov  E%ov  p'Xavog  oivoio 

H^co?,  ov  pLot  e^ooke  M apuv  EvavQsog  viog 
Ipjuf  ATToXhuvog  og  Ic rpoapov  a^'pi^,E^,yjKEt — 
to  which  I subjoin  the  following : 

208  Toy  S’  ote  rxivoisv  ^eXiy^em  oivov  spvQpov 

Ev  $:-7r<xg  E^TcXrja-ag  voter  og  ava  eikoo-i  pc  Erpa 
Xcu’  S’  cmo  xpriTvipog  o$oo$ei 
© Eo-7r$<riri , tot  av  uroi  aTroivyftrQai  (ptXov  vjev 
Ta  (pspov  s{jmXri<rag  a<rKov  psyav,  ev  Se  xai  vjia 
Kwpuxw* 

I cannot  entertain  a doubt  that  the  liquor  in  question  was  rum  ; 
the  colour  of  it  (pcjA avog)  refers  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  inelasses,  of 
which  it  is  made ; or,  as  it  is  afterwards  called  aiGoira  oivov , it  may 
allude  to  the  negroes  who  make  it : its  sweetness,  its  great  strength 
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(which  furnishes  a proof  of  the  knowledge  the  ancients  had  of  the 
art  of  distillation),  its  fragrant  scent,  all  serve  to  shew  it  to  have  been 
that  liquor.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  word  M occuv  (197)  has 
not  only  an  allusion  to  the  chesnut-coloured  aborigines  of  the  West 
India  islands,  sometimes  called  Maroons;  but  by  its  last  syllable 
(and  the  same  thing  may  be  implied  by  those  of  I and  stwfyv)  it 
seems  to  have  an  oblique  reference  to  the  name  of  rum  itself;  while 
E wwQsog,  from  wQog  dos,  maybe  referable  to  Cape  Florida,  and  oumov  cuysov, 
and  auncpv  jjxym,  to  the  name  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  itself ; although 
those  last  words  may  perhaps  also  have  a more  immediate  relation 
to  the  bladder-like  shape  of  the  great  West  India  Gulf,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  sugar  islands  (sugar,  in  Latin  saccharum,  being 
covertly  named  by  Homer  in  another  place  rsra,^  oy$ot$  'Zovyyu^mo),  and 
I am  the  more  inclined  to  think  so,  from  the  poet’s  concluding  the 
passage  with  the  words 

sv  Ss  xai  yici  Kujovxco' 

by  which  it  seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  allude  to  and  include 
the  Bermuda  islands  in  the  number  of  the  sugar  islands  yielding  rum; 
it  being  well  known  that  the  Bermuda  islands,  collectively  taken, 
exhibit  the  resemblance  of  a shepherd’s  crook,  xm^vxm. 

The  part  of  America  which  I shall  next  notice  is  the  island  of 
Newfoundland,  with  its  great  fishing  bank  ; and  they  are  both  most 
happily  represented  in  the  lines  that  follow  the  146th  of  the  loth 
Odyssey,  under  the  figure  of  a large  elk,  the  island  itself  in  fact  re- 
sembling the  head  of  such  an  animal,  and  the  extensive  fishing  bank, 
its  wide-spreading  horns.  The  word.'sre^wTnjv  (146),  which  means 
round  the  eye,  with  reference  perhaps  to  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops, 
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refers  to  Baffin’s  and  Hudson’s  Bays,  constituting  a gulf,  which  is 
the  o-tsos  ctyw  QccXcwrtniSt  mentioned  in  the  I02d  line,  near  the  en- 
trance of  which  the  island  of  Newfoundland  lies.  The  elk’s  drink- 
ing at  the  river,  refers  to  the  mouth  of  the  geographical  figure  of 
that  animal  coming  down  to  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  through  which 
straits  the  river  St.  Laurence  in  part  finds  its  way  to  the  sea : and 
among  the  lines  I have  cited  may  be  seen  a poetical  account  of  the 
mode  of  killing  and  curing  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
of  their  being  tied  up  with  oziers,  and  hung  by  poles  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
The  very  name  of  the  fish,  the  cod,  appears  disguised  in  the  words 
£7istr£v  Kovr/jon  (where  by  xovivi <ri  1 understand  the  particles  of  salt 
used  in  curing  them),  and  (by  a repetition  which  I have  frequently 
observed  upon)  the  same  thing  had  been  before  noticed  by  kocIV 
of  the  1 7 2d  line,  as  it  had  been  by  the  same  words  in  the  gth 
Odyssey,  482.  The  intense  fogs,  which  prevail  off  those  banks, 
seem  to  be  noticed  by  Koevvog  and  uAvku,  kw rvov,  in  the  3 4Q'th  and 
I52d  lines  of  the  lOthOd.  and  again  in  the  196th,  where  the  plain 
low  level  of  the  banks  is  marked  by  the  word  — 

Avty]  <k  xznoti  xcti rvov  S’  evi  fAS<r<n/t — 

and  the  prodigious  darkness  attendant  upon  those  fogs,  is  most 
beautifully  described  (190), 

OV  y«£>  r’  i^XcV  OTTY)  (opog  oucf  OTTYj  rtbOg 

Ovo  C7T)}  Y]t\tO£  (potS<Tl PHOTOS  $t<T  V7T0  yoiiOiV, 

l cannot  forbear  remarking  here,  that  besides  the  thousand  collateral 
evidences  in  proof  of  the  English  (represented  by  the  traveller 
Ofoovsvs)  having  been  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  by  a west- 
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ward  course,  the  name  of  Newfoundland  itself,  when  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  eastern  situation  of  that  island,  and  its  fishing  banks, 
in  respect  of  the  British  isles,  makes  it  very  probable  that  that  was 
the  part  of  America  first  discovered  by  them  ; and  that  probability 
is  increased  on  considering  the  names  of  the  two  next  succeeding 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England. 

In  respect  of  the  interior  of  this  part  of  America,  the  thing  most 
remarkable  is  the  celebrated  cataract  of  Niagara,  of  which  Homer 
has  accordingly,  under  the  fable  of  Elpenor,  given  a striking  de- 
scription : the  backward  course  of  the  river  St.  Laurence,  into 
which  it  falls,  is  expressed  by  the  word  uxpoppov,  and  the  cataract  it- 
self is  figuratively  described  under  the  idea  of  Elpenor’s  breaking 
his  neck  in  hastening  down  stairs. 

10  Od.  5b2  EA7njv»f  n?  s<ru  vsuTocTog  t i Xir\v 

A?\Kty.og  sv  'ZVoXtfvw  xts  (ppscnv  rjtriv  czpyipwg 
Og  jxot  cxvsvS  SToepuv  ispoig  sv  ^oouoari  K ipxrig 
Yi r/fog  ijjcsipuv  xutsXs^uto  oivo^upsuov 
K ivvjievwv  V STctpwv  opeu^ov  xou  $%7rov  axucug 
h.^oc7Ttvu)g  czvopxcrs  xou  sxXcxOsto  (ppscrtv  rjcriv 
A xpoppov  xoiTOitoYivca  iujv  sg  xXijv.cx.xoi  [/.oexp'/jv 
AXX a x<x.T  uvnxpv  t sysog  '33‘fcrsy,  sx  Ss  oi  ctv'/jriv 
AcrxpocyocXuv  sayvj  xj/v^  oi‘$og  Ss  xocrr(X9s. 

I now  pass  over  to  the  western  side  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  of  which,  from  Cape  California  in  the  south,  to  the  ice 
within  the  straits  between  Asia  and  America  in  the  north,  the  forty 
or  fifty  lines  which  follow  the  11  Oth  of  the  9th  Odyssey  convey  a 
general  description.  The  several  circumstances  detailed  in  those 
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lines,  are  all  of  them  applicable  to  the  vast  tract  of  country  in  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  the  accounts  we  have  of  it,  and  particularly  the 
voyages  of  Cook,  Peyrouse,  and  Vancouver,  enable  us  to  compare 
them.  Its  uncultivated  and  almost  unpeopled  condition,  the  infant 
State  of  civilization  of  the  few  inhabitants  which  it  has  ; £he  fogs, 
the  darkness,  and  density  of  the  air,  the  prodigious  swell  of  the 
sea,  the  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore,  are  all  successively  mentioned  : 
the  A/pjy  svo^cg  seems  to  involve  an  aenigma,  and  to  be  referable  to 
the  triangular  space  inclosed  within  the  two  extreme  capes  of  Asia 
and  America,  and  the  line  of  ice  in  front  on  the  north,  which  ice, 
in  a poetical  view,  would  form  a harbour  capable  of  holding  ships 
sufficiently  fast : this  triangular  space  is  afterwards  alluded  to  again, 
under  the  figure  of  Ulysses  and  his  companions  exploring  it  in  three 
divisions  ( 153),  e'Sivso^so'Qa.  xar  a,vrr]v,  xoa-^Qsnsg  ; the  v^vr,  imca-Tisiag 

at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  refers  to  the  streams  of  fresh  water 
trickling  from  under  the  caverns  of  the  ice,  and  the  jcawrwf,  men- 
tioned in  the  167th  line,  relates  probably  to  the  volcano  of  Mount 
St.  Elias  : Ulysses,  and  his  companions  appear  to  have  wintered 
{sfiuvoi^sv  ( W)  somewhere  on  the  outside  of  the  triangular  space 

before  mentioned,  and  to  have  proceeded  within  it  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  poetically  expressed  by  an  allusion  to  the  morning  of  the 
day, 

<Pa.ni  gododaytTuXcg  '/]oog. 

The  voices  which  they  heard  of  sheep  and  goats, 

— — auraiv  (b  p9oryy/jv  ctwy  ts  uai  aiyw v, 
seem  to  stand  figuratively  for  the  bellowing  of  the  seals,  and  the 
noise  made  by  the  whales  in  spouting  up  the  water  from  their  nos- 
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trils ; the  former  they  killed  with  long  hollow  guns  (cayuvsag  SoA/- 
yjxvKag) , and  the  latter  with  harpoons  perhaps,  shot  from  (k«//.7tuA« 
ro£«)  cross-bows. 

In  regard  to  the  more  southern  part  of  the  vast  tract  of  country 
last  under  consideration,  I would  observe,  that  in  an  account  of 
California,  by  Pere  F.  M.  Piccolo,  in  the  Jesuits  Travels,  or  Lettres 
Edifiantes,  it  is  said,  that  “ there  are  found  in  California  running 
springs  of  the  clearest  water,  whose  banks  are  covered  with  wild 
vines.”  It  is  added  there,  that  “ California  is  no  less  prolific  in 
grain  than  in  fruit,  and  there  are  fourteen  sorts  of  the  former,  which 
the  natives  feed  upon. — The  soil  is  so  vastly  rich,  that  many  plants 
bear  fruits  thrice  a year ; and — Heaven  has  been  so  indulgent  to  the 
Californians,  that  their  land  produces  spontaneously  many  things 
which  are  not  brought  forth  in  other  countries,  except  with  vast 
pains  and  labour.”  He  further  adds,  that  “ during  the  rainy  season, 
a deluge  of  waiter  descends.”  Let  the  account  so  given  of  California, 
by  Pere  Piccolo,  be  compared  with  the  following  lines  from  Homer, 
descriptive  of  the  same  country  : 

9 Od.  106  K.vkAco7tu}v  S’  sg  youav  w ts^QiixXuv  u9sy.icrTwv 
1ko^s9'  01  gm  Oscicri  TiTi7roi9oTSg  aQcwctTOio-iv 
Outs  (puTcuaci  ys^a  (Pvtov  xt  otpoucniv 
AAA«  Toty  acTTr a^Ta,  xca  cay^otcc  zroiVTa,  (pvonou 

n VgOl  YML  X(fl9ui  UyjJtZKoi  CUTS  $Zg>XGTJ 

O Lvov  sgicTTct'pvXcv  xca  c rptv  Aiog  oy&^og  ccs^st 
'Yqigtj  S’  xt  cLyc^ou  £xX?jp)cgoa  xts  9s^icnsg 
AAA’  oiy  uvJ/^Awi/  o^suv  vcaxtri  xa^vu 
Ev  cTTTScr<ri  yXtxpv^Oicri  dsjJUO'TSUSi^s  sxacrTog 
TTcffS mv  ^S’  otAoyjjov  xo  u AA/jAwv  czX'Syxcri. 
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The  country  to  the  eastward  of  California  is  described  under  the 
fable  of  Circe ; but  before  I enter  upon  an  explanation  of  that  fable, 
I would  here  give  some  account  of  two  distinguished  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  who  in  fact  represent  North  and  South  America : the  whole 
of  America,  indeed,  both  North  and  South,  is  sometimes  designated 
there  under  the  person  of  one  of  them,  the  greater  Ajax,  just  as 
Agamemnon  stands  often  for  Spain  and  France : and  so  it  should 
seem  the  following  lines,  descriptive  of  Ajax  arming  himself,  are  to 
be  understood : 

7 II.  2 1 1 T oiog  uf>  Atotg  wgT o zrsXuo^tog  egxog  Ayjxiwj 

MfAoo)!'  @Xo<rv(>oi<n  Z3'(>o<rw7ru<n’  vsgOs  Sc  zvocnriv 
Htc,  [ @t£ug,  k^u^uuv  ^oXoyptrKiov  syypg. 

Toy  S?  kui  A gystot  psy  syrjQsov  sicro^ounsg 
T gwug  Sj  r^opog  atvog  \n rrjXvQs  yvicc  skomttcv 
S’  uvtcaj  Qvjj.og  svi  <rr/iQ siren  'utruTunrsv 
AAA’  X7 rug  S7i  siyjv  v7T0T(>s<rui  aV  ccvo^vvou 
A\p  A uuv  sg  oy.iXov  svrst  'ST^oxuXscnruTO  xu^yj 
A tug  syyvGsv  viXQs  (psgwv  eruxog  y\\ns  zrv^yev. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  country,  represented  by  Ajax,  is  implied  by 
the  word  'zrsXu^og ; the  height  of  its  mountains  is  insinuated  by  a 
reference  to  the  length  of  their  shadows,  loXtypo-xtov ; and  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  ice  at  the  northern  end  of  America,  by  <ruxog  yjvTs 
Tvvpyov : the  terms  woennv  nis  poexpe  (Z&ug  seem  to  me  to  allude  to  South 
America,  from  its  being  shaped,  on  the  western  side,  as  before 
observed,  like  the  human  leg ; and  t %opog  utvog  and  wroT^sa-ut  to  refer 
to  the  earthquakes  of  South  America.  But  undoubtedly,  the  two 
lines  which  describe  Ajax  in  the  catalogue,  refer  to  North  America 
only : 4 
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2 II.  557  A iocg  S’  ex  'Za.Xc^iivog  a.yev  ^voxouteKa,  yyjotg 

Xt^ctc  y ex-yajv  iv  AQyivouwv  i<tt<xvto  tyaXo&yyeg — 

for  as  those  lines  state  him  to  have  ranged  his  forces  on  the  side  of 
the  Athenians,  who,  as  I have  said  above  and  elsewhere,  were  ty- 
pical of  the  English ; it  seems  to  follow,  from  that  circumstance, 
that  he  is  to  be  considered  as  representing  that  portion  of  America 
in  which  English  settlers  have  been  established,  for  a time,  to  which 
I think  none  but  a fabulous  limit  can  be  assigned.  The  following 
inquiry  of  Priam  and  answer  of  Helen  seem  to  relate  also  to  North 
America : 

3 II.  225  To  T^nov  av r Aiuvtot  i$c*jv  egsstv  0 ys^atog 

Tig  t o§’  otXXog  Aypuog  ctvrig  jj-syoKrTe 

E ^°%°g  Agysiuiv  xityaXviv  ijS*  evpeotg  00  ^ag  ; 

In  respect  to  the  lesser  Ajax,  I shall  merely  cite  the  few  first  lines 
of  the  account  given  of  him  in  the  catalogue  : 

2 II.  527  A OKtjwv  S’  yys  povsvev  OiKyjog  ruyjug  Aiotg 
Mj/wv  uti  roc  eg  ye  ocrog  TeXa^ooviog  A icng 
AAA u TxroXv  fjisiwv'  oXiyog  fj.ev  eviv,  A tvodu^. 

The  word  j miwv  notices  the  inferiority  of  South  America  to  North 
America,  in  point  of  extent ; OiXyog  (from  0'1'g),  the  peculiar  breed  of 
sheep  found  in  Peru ; and  A ivo9w^,  the  equatorial  line,  which,  as 
the  term  implies,  passes  over  the  breast  of  South  America.  If  with 
these  few  remarks,  thus  premised,  the  reader  would  follow  the  two 
Ajaxes  through  their  several  operations  in  the  Iliad,  I doubt  not  he 
will  be  convinced  that  I have  rightly  assigned  their  representative 
characters ; of  which  indeed  the  following  lines,  concerning  the 
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country  of  Circe,  from  the  loth  Od.  135,  furnish  some  con 
firmation : 

AjfitlW  ££  VW°V  -evQozo'  svoiis 

K/£>joj  • swXoyMUog  Ssivvj  9sog  uvariStrcrcc 

* 

^\noyMcnryryTY}  oXoopgovog  ouyitcho — 

in  which  lines  the  duplication  in  the  Greek  name  of  Ajax  (A iug)  of 
the  word  aux,  vm  a country,  is  purposely  intended  to  mark  the  vast 
extent  of  the  country  he  represents;  just  as  AwSwj?  and  A ulyvouy  in 
Homer  allude  to  China,  from  the  abundance  of  boats  there,  called 
doas,  or  dows  ; and  as  Tartary  has  its  name  so  doubled,  in  order  to 
mark  the  height  and  prodigious  extent  of  the  mountains  of  that 
country  (quasi,  lonv^og,  razvgog).  I now  enter  upon  the  fable  of  Circe, 
as  contained  in  the  loth  Odyssey:  the  words  N«uAq%.c>v  sg  Xipsvu,  of 
the  140th  line  there,  refer  to  the  ice  in  Baffin’s  Bay,  which  would 
hold  a ship  as  in  a harbour,  in  like  manner  as  I before  explained, 
A/p?v  c vogpiog  would  do  within  Bering’s  Straits,  on  the  west  side  of 
America.  Proceeding  to  the  205th  line  of  the  same  book, 

Twv  ysv  syMV  twA  E vgvXoyog  9ios& vjg 

XA tfgxg  cf  zJ  xuVeY]  rya.Kxri(y-i  ’z&aXXoyv  oovm 
Ek  e9o(>i  xAijj wg  ^syccXYiTO^og  EvgvX oyoio 
B vj  <T  uvozi  (ximo,  too  y Sum  kozi  sacotr  STougoi, 

1'  understand  by  the  person  of  Eurylochus  the  great  West  Indian 
gulf,  as  intercepted  between  North  and  South  America,  and  shaped 
like  a helmet,  Kwey ; that  gulf  being  in  fact  (£uw  ymi  sikofi)  twenty- 
two  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  from  Pensacola  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Gulf  of  Darien  : and  that  this  is  the  space  represented  by  him,  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  Eurylochus  is  mentioned  in  ano- 
ther place  (42p) : 
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Eufi/Ac^of  <k  [jloi  ctog  sguKOivs  zroinct;  sras/pag — 


w here,  by  the  word  spvxMvs,  there  seems  to  be  a very  clear  allusion 
to  the  hurricanes,  to  which  those  seas  are  subject,  to  which  the 
name  of  Ei^uA oypg  may  itself  have  some  reference.  The  %so-tokti  Xossa-m 
of  the  following  lines  will  be  explained  by  the  rocks  of  ice  with 
which  the  coasts  of  Baffin’s  Bay  are  covered,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  lines,  by  the  amphibious  animals,  sea-lions,  &c.  found  there, 
whose  manners  are  very  accurately  described  in  them  (240) ; 


E VpOV  cf  cV  TiTVyfJgVOt  Si MjJLCZTOi  K IfjXVIS 

£ stricter i XoiStrtri  zrsptcx.S7rToo  svi  yccpo 
Ajj-tpi  Sj  fj.iv  A vxoi  Tjcrav  opstrrspoi  ^S;  Xsovisg 
Tag  ccvtvi  xmts9sX^sv  S7rei  yMX.cs,  (posppiozK  s^cjksv . 
OuS’  or/  wpfjijjQvi<rosv  sir  csv^poscriv  osXTC  ospoc  Ton/s 
Ovo/jcri  pLosxp',jo~ i 'zrspitrouvovrsg  avsncsv. 


The  reader  will  feel  some  degree  of  w onder,  I think,  at  what  1 
am  now  going  to  state : he  has  doubtless  heard  of  the  tradition  that 
the  venereal  disease  is  a native  of  America,  and  may  perhaps  have 
seen  accounts  of  such  a tradition  in  the  medical  wmrk  of  Astruc,  or 
in  the  Philosophical  Researches  of  De  Pauw ; but  what  will  he  think 
when  he  finds  that  Homer  not  only  gives  his  testimony  in  support  of 

r r ■» 

that  tradition,  but  enters  into  details  respecting  the  connexion  of  the 
disease  with  America,  of  which  the  moderns  have  not  the  slightest' 
idea  ? This  disease  is  called  in  English  by  a name  which  is  a corruption 
of  porcus,  a hog,  as  the  French  name  of  it,  verrole,  is  derived  from 
verres,  the  male  of  the  hog  species ; and  the  poet  in  like  mariner 
feigns,  that  those  who  drank  of  Circe’s  cup,  or,  m other  words. 
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contracted  this  disease,  were  turned  into  swine,  as  aptly  indicative 
of  its  loathsomeness.  That  this  complaint  was  in  Homer’s  con- 
templation cannot  be  doubted  for  a moment,  since  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  contracted,  together  with  many  of  its  most  remarkable 
symptoms,  are  very  clearly  stated  by  him.  The  mode  of  contact, 
by  which  infection  is  communicated,  is  often  pointed  to,  disguisedly, 
and  by  allusions  not  very  decently  conceived,  but  in  the  334th  line  it 
is  plainly  mentioned,  and  without  indelicacy, 

Ewijj  ijy^TS^yjs  o<Ppot  p lysns 

"Evv/j  Kai  (piXorriTi  zrsTroiQopev  «AA5jAoic"/i/ — 

and  as  to  the  symptoms  attendant  upon  the  disease,  the  manner  in 
which  the  voice  is  affected  by  it,  is  expressed  in  the  240th  line, 

Ou^c  ti  ex.(pot<r9oi{  SvmTO  eTrog  ispcsvog  7Tf£ — 
and  in  the  378th  — xcht  ag  tfyou  i<rog  civctvtiw 

the  loss  of  the  teeth  is  noticed  in  the  328th, 

Og  KS  WlVj  XMl  'GTgUTOV  OipLcl'^/cTOit  £(>X.0g  O^OVTMV 

the  dreadful  pains  attendant  upon  the  disorder,  in  the  247th, 

K>7£  [Jisyu Aw  (3z&oXYi[j.svog — 

and  the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  are  affected  by  it,  sometimes  ex- 
tending to  the  loss  of  sight,  is  noticed  in  the  remainder  of  that  line, 

fv^£  01  Q<TCS 

AaxpvoQtv  •GFtprrfaotvTO — 
the  loss  of  hair  (3Q4), 

Toy  ik  jAtv  /xcAswy  r(>i% eg  f^oy— 
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and  the  horrible  mutilations  and  debilities  often  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease, are  repeatedly  noticed,  as,  among  other  places,  in  the  301st  line, 

Mjj  c t et7royv[Avw9cVTCt  xctxov  xcci  avvivofjCi  Gsitjg. 

It  may  be  said,  that  some  of  the  symptoms  which  I have  mentioned 
are  rather  ascribable  to  the  means  adopted  by  the  moderns  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease,  than  to  the  disease  itself : what  then  should  be 
the  astonishment  of  the  reader  to  find  those  very  means  of  cure,  re- 
corded by  the  poet,  in  the  clearest  manner,  to  have  been  used  by 
the  ancients  also  ? The  hints  at  bathing  and  the  use  of  ointments 
are  frequent, 

£7 Til  XncrSVTS  KOil  £%£«Tc  7\LTV  ihOUW. 

(450)  E v'Svxswg  Xis<rsy  t£ — 

and  in  the  266th  line 

1 ■ 1 aKKu  Tu7r’  uvas  : 

the  subject  of  anointing  is  openly  mentioned  again  in  the  3Q2d, 

EgxopsvYi  ^oruXeKpsv  <poc(>u.oixov  aKXo — 

and  the  complete  and  perfect  cure  effected  by  these  remedies,  is 
shortly  afterwards  noticed  (395), 

Avo^g  o’  ary  tysvono  V£UT£(>oi  q zru^og  rjcrctv 
K on  zzoXv  xuXXtovsg  t£  xat  sio-of>ouo-8ca. 

That  the  ointments  in  question  were  mercurial,  is  most  certain ; for 
who  was  it  that  brought  Ulysses  the  antidote  against  the  poison  of 
Circe  ? Who,  but  E Mercury  ? and  in  the  following  lines  wc 
have  evidently,  in  the  poet’s  remedy,  a description  of  quicksilver 
itself,  in  which  lines  the  appearance  of  quicksilver,  when  in  a crude 
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state,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  its  semi-liquid  state,  is  most  beau- 
tifully noticed  (302)  : 

fig  age*  (pMVYia-ug  'utoqz  (pctgpcouv  AgysKponr/g 
Ek  yar/jg  Egvcrug  kui  p oi  (putriv  avia  scisij'EV 
P p:-v  pz'Auv  zcrxc  yuAuxn  <b  siksXcv  uvdog — ■ 

and  in  order  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  the  peculiar  medi- 
cinal preparation  of  mercury,  called  calomel,  is  covertly  named  by 
the  words  xaX&o-i,  yjxXz%ov3  and  puXv,  in  the  next  line, 

M«Au  cLr  piv  xciXiHzn  6zoi  ypcAznov  h t cgvo-crziv. 

And,  that  I may  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  I shall  here  claim  for 
my  countrymen  the  original  invention  of  this  method  of  cure  for  so 
horrible  a complaint,  now  so  habitually  practised  as  to  cease  to  strike 
us  with  due  wonder;  grounding  their  claim  to  it,  as  well  upon 
other  circumstances,  as  upon  the  three  following  expressions,  first, 
the  exclamation  of  Circe  to  Ulysses  (England)  when  she  saw  her 
poison  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  use  of  his  antidote  (33o), 

H (Tv  y 0^ucrcrcU£  £/c/  'zvoXvTf)07rog  ov  ts  pot  ouzi 
<Eci(TKZv  zXzvcrzo-Qou  y^wro^onvig  Agysitponrig — 

(which  lines  obliquely  insinuate  also,  that  Ulysses  was  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  America  ;)  secondly,  the  observation  of  Ulysses  himself, 
after  having  turned  his  companions  from  swine  into  men  again, 
or  effected  their  cure,  viz.  “ that  they  acknowledged  him”  (that  is, 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  author  or  inventor  of  the  means  of 
their  cure)  (392)  symcruv  & ps  xuvot ; and  lastly,  the  evident  import 
of  the  words  above  cited,  in  the  3o3d  line,  which  state  the  remedy 
to  have  been  shewn  by  Mercury  to  Ulysses  (303), 

XU l pOl  (pV(TH  OCVTH  ZO-lt'ZV* 
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But  besides  the  account  of  this  disease,  and  its  cure,  the  passages 
lately  cited  seem  to  have  been  intended  also  to  convey  a description 
of  the  original  natives  of  America,  the  subject  in  question  having 
furnished  occasion  to  speak  of  that  particular  tribe  of  them,  from  a 
connexion  with  which  the  disease  was  propagated.  Thus  it  appears 
from  the  following  lines  (278), 

VSVjVtY)  avfyi  sotxuig 

TJfy&OTCV  VTTYlVYjT'/l  OTCiV  yjXfYlzO’ronog 

that  by  yjx%,  and  by  sj£j?,  an  allusion  was  intended  to  the  very  name 
of  the  Caribbees ; by  zs-^mtov  wwitv,  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  little  or  no  beards,  or  other  marks  of  puberty ; and  by 
'jvpiYj  cttyi  toiKug,  to  their  diminutive  size,  as  compared  with  that 
of  Europeans.  Their  imperfect  understanding  and  inferiority  to 
other  races  of  the  human  species  seem  to  be  covertly  noticed  by  the 
repeated  mention  of  01V  a.^  tztuvtss  dfy;tYi<nv  sxovro  (257)>  and  by  xts 
(ppnv  Yia-iv  ot^oog,  and  their  remarkable  insensibility  to  pain  seems  to 
be  noticed  by  the  frequent  use  of  expressions  like  the  follow- 
ing (343), 

E/  [Ay  p 01  TXair,g  ys,  8tc. 

M>jr/  y. 01  am  00  xaxov  £ovXsvo-3[a$v  aWo. 

But  who  was  K/fttij  ? — I take  her  to  represent,  as  her  name  itself 
openly  intimates,  a well-known  tribe  of  North  Americans  called 
Cherakees ; who  are  situate  behind  the  Apalachian  mountains  at 
the  back  of  the  Carolina  provinces  and  on  the  confines  of  Louisiana, 
The  expressions  regarding  Circe,  so  often  used  in  the  passage  last 

referred  to ,au$x<ri  oin  xoiku  (226),  xaKov  aoihati,  SavrcSev  ^ a7rav  a^e^sy.vxcv, 
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A ly  cmhv,  j ton  xoiXu,  See.  have  a reference,  I think,  to  the  river 
Ohio,  a name  which,  as  travellers  tell  us,  means  in  the  native 
American  language,  iw Xog>  beautiful  or  bel ; and  to  this  last  word 
there  are  open  allusions,  as  in  /3«Xsa  S’  m <rnw  (28o),  ocyji  ys- 

yaXu  (3&okyy.-:vos  (277).  The  American  name  of  this  river,  Ohio,  is 
itselt  also  covertly  noticed,  as  in  the  28 1st  line,  Sf  uxmug  zgyjcu  oiog , 
and  £v  S.-  oi  ccrcrj  and  yoov  o’  ovuto  Qv^og,  in  the  217th.  The  web  that 
Circe  weaves,  psycnv  io-tov  ioroiyc^vYj,  seems  to  allude  to  the  courses  of 
the  many  rivers,  which,  together  with  the  Ohio,  find  their  way 
through  Louisiana  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; the  tongues  of  land 
which  are  intercepted  between  those  rivers,  being  repeatedly  noticed 
under  the  words  etp&eyyono  xmK svvrsg  (255).  The  province  of  Louisiana 
is  itself  mentioned,  nearly  by  name,  in  the  587th,  A vo-ov  iv  o(p9<xX^.oi<nf 
and  often  alluded  to  less  openly  by  the  use  of  the  words  Xvac^vog, 
Xva-oio-Guiy  &c. ; and  on  the  whole,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
poet’s  intention  to  record  that  that  province,  or  the  course  of  the 
river  Ohio,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  venereal  disease  ; that  pro- 
vince seems,  in  fact,  to  give  it  its  Latin  name  (lues),  and  I am  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion  by  a great  number  of  ancient  gems  (many  of 
which  are  engraved  and  inserted  in  Mr.  D’Ancarville’s  book),  and 
which  this  explanation  may  serve  to  illustrate,  they  having  the  head 
of  a boar  (porcus,  or  verres)  upon  them,  and  some  of  them,  if  I 
remember  right,  with  the  letters  Aug , or  Auf  subjoined.  Whether 
the  particular  district  where  the  Cherakees  appear  by  the  maps  to  be 
seated,  be  the  main  focus  of  the  disease,  may  need  a more  minute 
inquiry,  since  several  places  or  tribes  in  and  about  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  seem  to  be  disguisedly  mentioned,  and  therefore  might 
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have  been  within  the  view  of  the  poet ; as  the  Chicachas,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  referred  to  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  word  ymxos ; 
and  in  the  following  line  (3lG), 

Ttu^c  h poi  j cvksm  ygvtretu  S:-7 iou  o'pga 

the  poet  seems  by  yj>v<nw  to  have  intended  to  include  the  borders 
of  the  gold-producing  country  of  Mexico  among  the  districts  in- 
fected by  the  disease ; and  by  rsvys  to  allude  to  the  country  of  the 
Natchi-Toclies,  situate  on  the  Missisippi;  and  by  xvksm,  to  the 
settlement  of  Cahokia,  in  lat.  3Q,  upon  the  same  river,  or  perhaps 
to  the  place  or  tribe  of  Coutchicou,  situate  about  latitude  32. 

A careful  perusal  of  the  passages  under  consideration  would  convey 
many  other  curious  matters  besides  those  I have  noticed ; and,  even 
as  to  the  venereal  disease,  much  more  remains  to  be  stated  from 
them  as  to  its  probable  causes,  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
poet’s  intention  to  assign,  but  which  I do  not  now  discuss.  I close 
this  subject,  therefore,  with  the  remark,  that  in  order  to  remove 
all  doubt  that  America  is  the  country  in  question,  it  is  tw'ice  covertly 
named,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  of  these  two  lines  (294), 

i'ttpos  sgvirffvijAsyos  zraga  uygx 

K/£K.V7  i? 

which  lines  are  again  inserted  at  321;  and  if  any  other  express 
notice  of  the  name  of  America  be  required,  I refer  to  the 
022d  line  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Iliad,  where  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Sicily,  Aiu^c,  that  is,  the  part  which  includes  JEtna,  from  $xiu 
and  egos),  is  called  A pupvyyj&ris,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  great 
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volcanos  of  America  [Ayot^vyvj  and  stiog) , as  the  epithet  xpunpog  refers 
to  their  craters  : 

Tccv  S’  Ayapvyyst'Sqg  xpezrspeg  A iw^g. 

I now  proceed  to  the  southern  division  of  that  vast  continent, 
which  was  in  fact  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Aiolus,  as  contained  in 
the  1 oth  Odyssey  : 

AioXtr,v  S’  sg  v'/jerov  a(p ixoys9'  sv9ct&'  svottsv 
AtoXog  i7f'7T0Tcth'ig  <ptXog  oi9<zvoiT0i<ri  9soi<rt 
TIXutyi  svt  vyi<tu  7ruo~oiv  $s  ts  ytv  zcspi  TSiypg 
XaAx.c ov  app'/jXTOV  Xtcrcr/i  o’  uvotSsfyizys  zssTpy;. 

The  words  vtXootyi  svt  vyi<tm  imply  a country  which  may  be  sailed  round 
(from  its  peninsular  shape),  or  one  that  may  be  traversed  all  over  in 
sailing  (from  its  abounding  so  much  in  large  rivers)  ; and  r si%og  and 
'zvETpvj  refer  to  the  Andes  mountains,  and  to  the  ice  with  which  they 
are  covered.  Whoever  has  read  any  travels  in  South  America  (and 
particularly  those  published  about  forty  years  ago,  by  Don  J.  and 
Don  A.  d’Ulloa,  which  give  many  details  respecting  the  winds  in 
that  country)  will  admit  that  the  following  lines  are  strictly  appli- 
cable to  it : 

21  Od.  10  Kstvov  j usv  t otytviv  ctvsyuv  txoiy\<ts  K qoviuv 
H ysv  zjchv<ts[j.svui  A’  cgvvysv  ov  xs  9sXri<rt 
N t]i  svt  yXciipug}]  xccTcht  [Ji.spy.i9t  (potc-m) 

Apyvps'rj  iva  yyjt  zra{>oi7rvsv<rri  oXiyov  7TS(>. 

I take  the  words  ys gyt9t  Qotstvri  to  relate  to  the  chain  or  cordillera  of 
the  Andes ; and  ugyvgsri,  to  the  silver  in  the  bowels  of  those  moun- 
tains, or  to  the  snow  upon  their  tops.  The  35th  line  again  alludes 
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to  the  precious  metals,  produced  in  such  abundance  in  Mexico  and 
South  America : 

K cci  [J?  $<p&o-cnv  yjvjvov  t£  ymi  agyv^ov  ovkcm  uyscr9oii — - 

and  the  4Sth  and  54th  — rag  o'  <^7r#aww  (pegsv  zronovdi  QvzXXa., 
and  — <xto  spsgovro  xmx.?i  msuqio  0u;AA)?, 

refer  manifestly  to  the  hurricanes  which  prevail  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  the  West  India  gulf.  Indeed  one  meaning  of  the  fable 
of  fEolus’s  bladder  of  winds  would  seem  to  have  relation  to  the 
trade  winds,  which,  blowing  steadily  in  the  same  direction,  re- 
quire that  direction  to  be  observed  by  navigators,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  sail  by  a backward  course  directly  against  them,  within  the  gulf 
of  the  W est  India  islands. 

I shall  now  speak  of  this  division  of  America  more  in  detail,  and  in 
so  doing  I take  occasion  to  correct  an  error  in  my  Notes  upon  the  fever 
of  Andalusia,  in  Spain ; for,  whereas,  in  the  1 04  th  page  of  those  Notes, 
I supposed  Chryseis,  of  the  Iliad,  to  represent  the  West  India  gulf,  and 
that  that  gulf  might  be  the  egg  noticed  in  the  1 1 3 th  page  there,  I would 
now  state  that,  upon  further  investigation,  I am  of  opinion  that  that 
heroine  represents  the  Lake  Parime,  in  South  America,  which  lake, 
together  with  the  three  branches  of  the  river  Blanco,  connected  with 
it,  have  a strong  resemblance  to  a cruise  (xpva-rjig)  or  ewrer,  its  bot- 
tom to  the  north  and  spout  to  the  south  ; and  as  to  the  egg,  I refer 
that  to  the  whole  of  the  province  of  New  Andalusia,  which, 
as  intercepted  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  east,  the  Amazon 
on  the  south,  and  the  course  of  the  Oronooko  on  the  west,  has 
much  the  shape  of  an  egg.  This  province  I take  to  be  the  original 
birth-place  of  the  fever,  which  is  the  subject  of  those  Noies ; that 
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it  gave  name  to  the  Eclogues  of  Yirgil  (quasi  egg-Xoyog),  all  of  which 
have  regard  to  it ; that  it  is  the  origin  of  that  of  St.  Jago,  so  com- 
mon in  the  West  Indies;  and  of  that  of  the  ague  itself;  and,  in 
short,  from  the  unwholesome  effects  of  the  waters,  which  geogra- 
phers state  to  be  stagnant  there  for  half  a year  (but  which,  during 
the  other  half,  are  somewhat  dispersed,  and  then  by  occasionally 
depositing  their  impurities  upon  the  shores  of  other  countries,  ori- 
ginate ague,  fever,  and  pestilence,  in  them),  I take  this  district  to 
be  the  true  egg  of  Chaos,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  35th 
page  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus. 

As  to  the  part  of  South  America  on  the  other  side  of  the  Amazon, 
a most  accurate  poetical  description  of  it,  and  particularly  of  Peru, 
is  contained  in  the  80  or  loo  lines  that  follow  the  57th  of  the  10th 
Odyssey.  In  the  term  A there  we  have  a reference  to  the  lamas 
(a  remarkable  sort  of  sheep)  of  Peru,  which  are  again  alluded  to  by 
the  expressions  agyvtpu  y/jAcs  and  wo/yw  The  words  fixxoXeuv 

and  oivirvog  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  incessant  labours  of  the  na- 
tives, employed  by  the  European  settlers,  in  digging  in  the  mines 
{(oxxoXiuv,  from  t czvgog,  a mountain),  which  last  circumstance  is 

again  beautifully  alluded  to  in  the  80th  line,  where  the  darkness  of 
the  mines  (vuxrof)  is  contrasted  with  their  being  situated  just  under 
the  equator  (implied  by  jjy&rcg-).  I am  inclined  to  think  also,  that 
in  the  word  E yyvg,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  that 
they  were  before  still  more  openly  alluded  to  by  the  wTords 
and  eyyvg,  in  the  30th  line, 

K on  $v)  'csv^noKionag  fAfixrcroyv  c yyvg  sonctg. 

The  A/y?y  *Aut eg,  at  which  Ulysses  arrives,  is  the  famous  harbour  of 
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Lima,  of  which  the  poet  has  given  so  accurate  a picture  (in  mention- 
ing the  •sB-frfjj  y\&txTcg,  the  very  tranquil  state  of  the  bay,  arid  the 
total  absence  of  all  tides  there  («r s ysv  xt  oXiyo v),  that  one  is  struck 
with  admiration  on  comparing  it  with  the  description  of  the  harbour, 
as  given  in  the  voyage  of  the  unfortunate  Peyrouse. 

The  words  oi  S’  xv;u  e ysvovro  (71)  convey  an  intimation  of  the  silence 
and  stupidity  of  the  native  Americans,  and  otV'  avot  Qvyov  e9oty£sov  (63) 
of  the  wronder  with  which  they  must  have  surveyed  the  Europeans 
on  their  arrival : ehOovTsg  V sg  luya.  zragoc  nubyoun  refer,  I think,  to  the 
passing  of  Ulysses  to  the  south  of  the  equator  (na.by.ouri)  ; for  it 
is  particularly  to  be  noticed,  that  the  description  given  by  the  poet 
is  of  a river-voyage,  inland,  from  east  to  west,  up  the  river  Amazon. 
The  mistakes  made  by  persons  who  sail  up  that  river,  with  a view  to 
trace  it  to  its  source  (owing  to  the  circumstance  of  confounding  the 
various  rivers  which  fall  into  it  with  the  principal  river  itself),  are 
noticed  under  the  words  Abi<r<xv  yi  erupot  ts  huxoi  (68),  and  perhaps 
x.ukoi  £T&poi  may  allude  particularly  to  a river  of  the  name  of  Caqueta, 
as  principally  causing  those  mistakes ; that  river  appearing  to  fall 
into  the  Amazon  by  a great  many  different  mouths,  which  might 
be  likely  to  occasion  them.  The  liability  of  those  who  navigate  up 
the  river  Amazon  to  such  mistakes  is  noticed  by  the  travellers  Don 
J.  and  A.  d’Ulloa,  wTho  also  mention  (if  I recollect  right)  the  dispo- 
sition to  sleep  wdth  which  such  navigators  are  commonly  seized, 
rs-pog  TOicrt  Si  v7rvog  c ry^rKiog  (68).  Perhaps  the  WOl'ds  «AA’  aKScnxcrbs,  <pihot 
(69)  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  river  Ucayale,  which  was  of 
service  to  or  befriended  Ulysses  ( (pihoi ) in  his  pursuit,  as  it  in  fact 
constitutes  the  right  course  to  the  Lake  Titiaca,  the  principal  source 
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of  the  Amazon.  The  way  by  which  the  poet  supposes  Ulysses  to 
pass  out  of  the  continent,  is  by  the  town  of  Areca,  situate  on  its 
west  side ; this  is  implied  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms 
a get,  in  egg  £7t  vrt<ns  Gacnrov  (72),  and  s^  swsi  Osohtiv  (75).  The  words 
(X'/rcx%r c/a  and  a7re%6ojj,£vc£  6eoi<nv  (74,  75)  allude  to  his  rowing  against 
the  stream,  and  that  is  further  evidenced  by  the  mention  of  the 
fatigue  arising  from  it  (78), 

T sipsro  V avopuv  Qvpsog  wr  sips <uvjg  aKsysivyg. 

The  last  part  of  the  passage  referred  to,  from  line  95  to  the  end,  is 
descriptive  of  the  more  southern  part  of  the  country  in  question. 
Let  the  reader  pronounce  whether  the  I02d  line, 

Avtys  Svco  xpt'jotg  TpnaTOv  x.vipu%  ccyl  07rct(r<r<xg 

does  not  contain  a clear  allusion  to  the  two  provinces  of  Tucuman, 
avtys  Ivm  (implied  again  afterwards  by  tsv%s  and  in  the  1 1 8th 

and  12 1st  lines),  to  the  province  of  la  Paz,  circco-rag,  and  to  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz,  xr^vxet  (both  before  implied  bynrigvxctT  o7rci<r<rot[x.svog,  in  the 
59th  line),  all  adjoining  each  other,  and  situate  in  the  southern  part  of 
Peru,  covertly  implied  (by  Ustponsg ) in  the  124th  line;  and  I con- 
fess, that  I myself  entertain  no  doubt,  that  by  a proper  derivation 
of  the  word  Aprixxirjv,  the  name  given  to  the  fountain  mentioned  in 
the  108th  line, 

— sg  Kpyjv/iv  KctTsCtjfraTO  xuhXipciOpo* 

A pTcuxiriv,  t v9sv  yup  vouig  xirpori  anu  <pspz<r<xi 

(by  which  fountain  the  impurity  of  the  common  waters  of  the 
country  would  be  corrected),  and  by  the  words 

— -up?  \>$yfKu)v  opscov  xerrecyiveov  vAJjy, 
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there  is  an  allusion  to  the  famous  Peruvian  bark-tree,  the  wonderful 
effects  of  which  were  first  discovered,  according  to  tradition,  by 
the  benefit  which  some  invalids  accidentally  derived  from  bathing  in 
the  river  on  the  borders  of  which  it  grows. 

The  river  Plate  seems  to  be  represented  by  Antiphates,  whose 
name  itself  may  have  a relation  perhaps  to  that  of  the  important  city 
of  Santa  Fe,  situate  on  its  banks,  as  v&pc-feg  have  to  the  enormous 
height  of  the  Andes  mountains,  in  which  it  has  its  sources ; and  its 
own  name  seems  to  be  strongly  pointed  to,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
Evpov,  as  suggesting  the  sound  of  Evpvv,  broad;  idem  quod,  ^Xazw: 
I observe  in  the  maps,  that  there  is  a river  (the  Dolce)  which  should 
find  its  way  into  the  Plate,  but  appears  to  lose  itself  in  the  sands  near 
Santa  Fe,  and  that  may  explain  what  is  said  of  Antiphates,  viz. 
svm  {juzpxpctf  STCtpwv.  The  120th  line,  nx.  cuvfyscnriv  soixorzg  ccKkoi,  yiyc&<ri  may 
perhaps  relate  to  the  desert  country  on  the  east  of  Chili,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a country  capable  of  human  cultivation  ; but  when  coupled 
with  the  expression  t(pSiy.oi  Xata-Tpvyovsg,  it  seems  to  furnish  an  argu- 
ment for  the  affirmative,  in  the  well-known  controversy  respecting 
the  gigantic  size  of  the  Patagonians.  The  words  aXKoQiv  aXX eg  (i  19), 
and  ca  otXXat  ctoKXag,  would  appear  to  refer,  the  first  to  the  country  of 
Chili,  and  the  second  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  with  the  numerous 
smaller  islands  surrounding  it ; or  those  terms  may  perhaps  only 
allude  to  the  desolate  state  of  the  country  owing  to  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcanoes,  with  which  it  abounds,  of  which  volcanoes  we  have 
a special  notice  in  xa7rvovX  oiov  cpuy-st  ( 99 ),  and  in  121, 

O in  u7ro  wfrpctfwv  uv^poi  %k:cri  yjpjj.xOiGi'Ti 

v ...  - 
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One  of  the  epithets  applied  to  A«yy  w uXtifycv,  which,  by  the  way, 
probably  means  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  is  t jjA^vAov,  which  I in- 
terpret to  alltule  to  the  distant  strait  or  passage  (« tvXcz,  janua) 
between  Cape  Horn  and  the  ice,  by  which  that  city,  in  a westward 
course  from  Europe,  is  approached  ; and  thus  am  I led  to  say  a few 
words  upon  that  famous  Cape  and  the  passage  by  it.  In  the  ex- 
planation (offered  ante  in  the  second  chapter)  of  a part  of  the  23d 
Iliad,  I said  that  Nestor  (who,  as  well  as  Ulysses,  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, represents  England)  gives  a description  there  to  his  son  An- 
tilochus  (Ireland),  of  the  passage  to  China  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ; and  this  is  no  unfit  place  to  add,  that  it  appears  to  have 
been  Nestor’s  intention  there  to  recommend  the  latter  passage  to  his 
son,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  difficulties  of  that  by  Cape  Horn,  of 
which  the  following  quotation  seems  to  me  descriptive  : 

23  II.  3 IQ  AA ci  p. -v  $ vtvkoivi  xoa  ccpuartv  ct<rtv  'arsTrotQ'iis 

A fppCi&M£  £711  'ZtTcAAcV  £\l<X(T£TCU  £v9c&  X.CK.I  £ v9(X 
Yr.'KOL  (it]  'ur’kavowncti  uvw  %pojj.cv  &L-  xutu ry/t — 

implying,  as  it  seems  to  do,  that  there  are  strong  currents  prevailing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn,  in  opposite  directions,  which 
would  inevitably  carry  a navigator  much  out  of  his  reckoning 
vXotvouncu  um  Spcpiov),  after  all  the  tacking  and  retacking,  which  the 
words  sXi<ro-£TOii  evQci  x ou  ev6a  would  intimate  to  be  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  in  continuation  of  this  subject,  are  further  descriptive 
of  that  passage,  and  prescribe  the  caution  proper  to  be  observed,  for 
fear  of  being  wrecked  against  the  ice  : 

23  II.  340  — — A i6x  a?\:-u<r9ou  £7rocvp£iv 

i7T7rx$  rf  rptocrris  xoctoc  9'  uppoiTot  ctfa 
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Xappca  n xoig  otKXoirtv  tKsyyji^  3s  <roi  cc'jtm 
E inrsrai'  ccXhMy  tpiXog,  (ppovswv  zrstpuAayposvog  etia-i' 

E*  yap  x sv  vvaro-Yi  ys  Tzraps£sXa<n]<r9a  3iooxwv 
Ovx  so'?  og  xs  (r  s\yi<ti  poSTaXposvog  ovos  zvapsXQr} 

Ov?  si  xsv  fjLST07ri<r9sv  Apsiovoc,  3iov  sXavvoi 
A^p^crra  t ayjjv  itittov  og  sx  9so(ptv  ysvog  qsv 
H Tag  AaofisSoiTog  oi  sv9a3s  r srpatysv  s<r9Xci 
Clg  si7?wv  Nsttoop  K y]X'/jtog  a'\i  svi  yoony 
E^ir’  S7rsi  oo  zraiSi  SKacnz  z^sipar  ssms. 

The  ice  is  alluded  to  by  Xi9a  and  by  A Spoors,  and,  not  in  its  fixed 
state  only,  but  as  formed  into  moving  islands  (common  in  the  lati- 
tudes in  question),  as  implied  by  m-mg  A aopstionog.  Lastly  (as  in  the 
second  chapter  I explained  the  poet’s  description  of  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope),  so  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  lines  just  cited 
he  intended  to  refer  to  this  passage  by  Cape  Horn,  as  well  from  the 
other  circumstances  above  noticed,  as,  more  especially,  from  the 
concluding  words,  which  mention  both  passages,  w zsrat&i  sxacna  zrsi- 
petr'  ssi7rs.  The  following  lines  are  the  last  that  1 shall  cite  on  this 
subject : 

13  II.  41(5  Xtsivcottm  sv  c3oo — — 

— — ai\pa  o’  STTSira 

'S.TSivcg  odx  xciXvig  idsv  A vuXoyjog  pLSvsyjxpu.rtg 
. P ooypoog  srtv  yatyg  ri  yst^spiov  aXsv  v3coo 

E ^sppr^sv  o3oio  (3 u9vvs  3s  yoopov  wnanoo 
T'/j  p s/ysv  NlsvsXaog  apoarpoyiag  aXssivocv 
Avr iXoyog  os  Tsraparpsxpag  sys  pi.w,vyag  iTTrag 
Exrog  o3a  oXiyov  3s  vrapaxAivag  s3/wxsv~~- 
— YrstvooTTog  yap  o3og — 

U 2 
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Those  lines  indeed  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted ; for  the  words 
o-uivog  oHx  koihYjs  and  <TTci7rw7rcg  clog,  thrice  mentioned,  appear  to 
refer  most  plainly  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  separate  the 
Terra  del  Fuogo  from  the  continent : a most  accurate  description  of 
those  straits  is  contained  in  the  words  puy^og  srp  yoartg , &c.  as 
%iag  c&Xssivuv  are  referable  to  the  opposite  currents  which  prevail  at 
Cape  Horn,  and  which  would  be  avoided  by  passing  through  the 
Straits.  Thus  am  I at  length  arrived  at  the  most  southern  limit  of 
this  vast  continent ; and  after  all  that  I have  said,  however  succinct 
and  compressed  it  may  have  been,  I would  ask  whether  any  doubt 
can  possibly  exist  that  the  ancients  were  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  America  ? 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  some  very  large  portions  of 
• the  globe  : I shall  first  notice  Japan,  which  is  the  subject,  in  one  of 
its  senses,  of  Homer’s  Hymn  to  the  God  Pan,  and  all  the  epithets 
used  there,  concerning  Pan,  will  be  found  applicable  to  this  island, 
whose  name  so  nearly  resembles  his  : 

A y.(pt  [xoi  E ppcsiao  (piXov  yovov  evvstts,  M x<roc, 

AiyOTTO^YlV  hxEpOOTOi  (plXoKpOTOV  0<T7 ’ CiVCi  'Un<X<TY) 

Ae^o/iEvt’’  ay.\)\ig  (poize*  yoporiSscrt  mpiSpcug 
A i ts  xoiT  ctiyiXvnog  z vszpYig  <ne&xcri  xupvivoi 
Ilctv  CWCiX.EKX0IJ.SVOU. 

Pan's  being  the  son  of  Mercury,  alludes  to  the  high  estimation  in 
which  trade  and  commerce  are  held  there.  The  epithets  ctsycKo^v 
hxiponci  refer  to  the  general  shape  of  the  island,  like  that  of  a goat, 
its  head  and  horns  being  turned  to  the  north-east,  a resemblance 
which  has  been  the  source  of  many  a fable  among  poets  and 


statuaries.  ^iXcxporsv  seems  to  allude  to  the  famous  hard-wares 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  japan,  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
preparation  of  which  is  pitch,  as  further  noticed  by  the  words  w- 
-ar/a-o-'/j  hvtyr,iiiTo&.  The  line 

Auvhg  (poir<%  yopoyfistn-  vv^<poagr 

and  the  22d  line  of  the  Hymn, 

Ev8u  H&l  Sv8d  %opUV  TOTS  ff  fjLSTOV  SpTTUV, 

are  explained  by  the  islands  lying  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  its  being  bounded  by  the  sea  of  Corea,  and  the  country  of  that 
name.  By  coupling  the  thrice-inserted,  but  disjoined  syllable  at 
with  FT scv , in  the  following  Words  at  ts.  ymt  octyiXiTro g — Hctv’  <xvoc-KSx.Xopt.svai, 
the  name  of  Japan  itself  is  formed,  to  which  I think  the  poet  in- 
tended to  point.  The  epithet  TSTpuTunov,  in  the  30th  line,  may  be 
explained  by  a reference  to  the  four  great  promontories  of  the  island, 
like  so  many  goat’s  heads  or  faces ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  words 
yjxigsv  you  zzs^iuvitt,  lUcapiuv  (4 1 ) have  relation  to  the  circular,  moonlike 
shape  of  the  sea  of  Corea,  as  intercepted  between  Japan  and  the 
country  of  Corea ; being  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  by  observing 
that  this  same  island  is  described  in  the  20th  Iliad  (383)  under  the 
character  of  Or pvvTs^g,  the  derivation  of  which  name  may  suggest 
the  same  idea  as  that  just  noticed ; and  this  again  is  confirmed  by 
the  name  itself  of  Japan  coming  out  twice  shortly  after  in  the  38Qth 
line  of  that  book  of  the  Iliad  : 

TTOiVTUV  S’K.TTOC'yyXoTOtT  CiV$(>UV. 

Pursuing  my  course  southerly,  I come  to  the  Philippine  islands, 
of  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  thing  after  the  account 
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given  ante  in  the  second  chapter,  of  a voyage  from  Europe  to  Pekin 
in  China,  which  mu^t  necessarily  have  led  to  an  acquaintance  with 
those  islands.  Some  notice  was  taken  of  the  drugs  and  spices  pro- 
duced by  them,  and  by  the  Asiatic  islands  in  general,  when  it  was 
said  in  the  first  chapter,  that  Cairo  in  Aigypt  (Chiron,  who  taught 
Achilles  the  science  of  medicine)  was  the  depot  of  them  : and  when 
Hecuba  (the  Erythraean  Sea)  went  down  to  her  chamber, 

0 IL  287  ymt&y^uto  x.yioosvtk, 

it  should  seem  to  allude  to  that  sea’s  moving  onward  by  its  waves* 
and  connecting  itself  with  the  sea  around  those  islands,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  air  is  known  to  be  impregnated  with  aro- 
matic odours  (m lutvToi)  for  many  leagues  from  land ; a circumstance 
■u  hich  is  the  foundation  also  of  more  than  one  fable  of  antiquity. 

In  respect  to  the  larger  islands  to  the  southward  of  the  Philippines, 
when  HtpaicTTcg  (that  is,  China,  under  which,  in  point  of  longitude, 
those  islands  lie,  and  from  which  country  they  seem  to  have  been 
peopled)  proceeds  to  work  upon  the  armour  of  Achilles  : 

5 8 II.476  Qyiksv  sir  c&xpoQcTU  ysyuv  cky^ovcc'  ysvro  h y/tpi 
Vato-vfyci  xpuTcftCV  STcpr/pi  ysno  Tzrvp oiypr,v — 

the  poet  seems  to  have  intended,  under  the  various  utensils  he 
mentions,  to  suggest  the  recollection  ot  those  islands,  and  of  their 
position.  Thus  <x.y^ztov  and  uy^mv  seem  to  relate  to  the  island  ot 
Borneo,  situate  just  under  the  equator,  implied  in  'zrvpa.ypyv, 

forcipem,  to  the  great  island  Van  Diemen,  the  handles  formed  by 
the  two  promontories  on  its  south  side,  and  the  holding  part  of 
the  forceps,  by  the  opening  on  the  north  side.  The  island  we  call 
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New  Guinea  (which,  or  something  like  it,  would  thence  appear  to 
have  been  its  old  name)  seems  to  be  noticed  in  the  word  y® to,;  twice 
mentioned ; and  the  or  Malleum,  is  evidently  to  be  found 

in  the  shape  as  well  as  the  name  of  Malay  (Malleum)  forming  the 
handle  ; and  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-China  the  striking  part  of  the 
mallet. 

In  the  same  portion  of  the  Iliad  just  now  noticed,  the20th  book, 
the  poet,  after  describing  Japan  under  the  character  of  O 
alludes,  I think,  to  the  numerous  broken  islands  to  the  southward 
of  Japan  (including  the  Moluccas,  but  exclusive  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land)  under  that  of  Ati^oKsohv;  that  name  implying  perhaps  that  they 
were  peopled  by  the  Chinese,  whose  lion  it  seems  to  refer  to.  And 
as  those  islands  abound  in  spices  and  drugs,  one  of  them,  Machian, 
might  possibly  have  given  name  to  one  of  the  great  medical  heroes 
of  the  Iliad,  M uyjum.  But  passing  on  from  those  of  a smaller  kind, 
however  important  for  their  productions,  I proceed  to  the  vast 
island  Van  Diemen,  which  the  poet  next  notices  under  the  charac- 
ter of  nntQlupcf.g,  a name  intended  perhaps  to  express  the  endless 
dangers  to  which  navigation  is  exposed  (nnrog  often  meaning  a ship, 
and  from  the  multitudes  of  shoals  and  breakers  which  sur- 

round that  island  : 

20  II.  401  InTrc^ufj-unca  S’  STrsna  xcttf  i7T7ioov  cticrcrovTct 
IT goerdsv  s9sv  (psvyonct  fj.sra(p^syov  ureters 
Avt ag  o 6u{aov  oiicrQs  xoti  rj^vysv  uig  ors  rav^og 
Hfjvysv  sXxoyesvog  EA exwviov  ceptpi  ctvctxra,  _ , 

Kugwv  sXxovtmv^  yctmrcti  Ss  t s rotg  ’KvoeriyGoiV 
fig  tov  y sgvyonu  A<7r’  oernoi  9vy.og  cty^yu^. 
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The  most  remarkable  thing  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  the  animal 
called  kangeroo  ; and  in  the  lines  just  quoted,  that  very  name  may 
be  traced  four  or  five  times  over,  in  syllables  certainly  disjoined 
from  each  other,  but  in  a manner  not  on  that  account  less  con- 
formable to  what  the  poet  adopts  in  other  instances,  as  in  those  of 
T ug-sK,  A and  Mo£andon,  already  adduced.  And  by  the 
first  word  of  this  quotation,  iTrirola^uyTcx.  the  accusative  of 
the  poet  seems  to  have  insinuated  a similar  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  island  itself,  Diemen. 

But,  not  to  rest  the  description  of  so  extensive  a country  upon 
this  slight  evidence,  however  satisfactory  it  may  be  to  myself; 
under  the  character  of  Lycaon,  in  the  2 1st  Iliad,  the  poet  gives 
another  most  minute  and  most  interesting  account  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  of  the  kangeroo  in  particular.  By  the  first  part  of  the 
name  of  Avkkuv,  there  may  perhaps  be  an  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  kangeroo’ s head,  which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a wolf,  Auxor, 
though  of  a milder  character ; but  I think  the  principal  allusion  in- 
tended, is  to  the  black  colour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  ironically  implied  by  the  reverse  of  black,  Afuxoj.  And  this  is 
probable  from  the  reference  which  Achilles  makes  (in  line  40  et  seq.) 
to  the  real  negro-race,  under  the  same  name  of  Lycaon,  and  from 
the  surprise  which  he  expresses  at  seeing  a black  race  of  men  rise  up 
in  a new  latitude  and  longitude,  and  come  to  life  again,  as  it  were, 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land  : 

21  II.  55  H ju.«A«  dy  Tfjusg  [j.syctXr/Tvgsg  «cT7rf£  BTrstpyoy 
Ai mg  cuacniiC-ovTcii  imo  £o$ov  yzgo-nog 
Oiov  b?  xca  cT  r,7.Qt  Qvywv  \n to  nfesg  ny-vp 
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Aijpw  eg  qyc&vr/iv  Zoz7rs^/]U:Vog’  ah  yrj  sa-y- 
Uov  Teg  a.Xog  zroXi'/ig  o ’Zffokug  aexo'JTug  egvxei. 

And  I take  this  opportunity  of  adding,  that  the  two  races  of  ASthio- 
pians  (noticed,  as  being  two,  in  the  following  lines,  and  often  else- 
where in  the  classics)  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  the  Africans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  not,  instead  of  the  latter, 
to  the  (really  copper-coloured)  aborigines  of  America : 

1 Od.  23  Aihoirug  rot  'biyfia,  h^/xieroci  ecryjxroi  ono^cov 
O i y.ev  ovcrcrousva  Y7 rsgiovcg  01  V c&viovTog. 

The  latter  part  of  the  name  Avxuwv  has  plainly  a reference  to  the  first 
part  of  the  name  kangeroo ; the  whole  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  lines  last  before  quoted,  uexonag  But 

if  the  reader  would  run  his  eye  over  seventy  or  eighty  lines  of  the' 
2 1st  Iliad,  beginning  with  the  60th,  he  would  have  his  attention 
drawn  repeatedly  to  the  name  of  a kangeroo,  not  only  by  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  name  of  Avxotuv  (which  for  that  purpose  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  added  to  sgvxet,  &c.),  but  even  without  the  necessity 
pf  such  an  addition,  in  uexoviag  egvxei,  igv^si,  xaxov  %g°og,  ayo^sve, 

j 

upvcTs  t civ^xg,  sv^ooog,  and,  above  all,  by  the  use  of  the  word  uyo^vs v 
instead  of  the  word  z?go<njv$oi,  generally  used  in  like  cases,  &rs<* 

•G7TS(>0£VT  CiyO£>£V;V. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  name  of  the  animal  alone  that  the  attention  is 
drawn ; its  manners  also  and  the  principal  circumstances  of  its  na- 
tural history,  are  there  described  in  the  clearest  manner;  and  we 
have  now  the  best  means  of  verifying  the  observations  of  the  poet, 
by  comparing  them  with  the  very  interesting  collection  of  those 
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animals  in  his  Majesty’s  gardens  at  Kew,  where  a numerous  herd  of 
them  is  open  to  the  gratification  of  public  curiosity. 

Their  mode  of  couching  when  they  are  not  in  motion,  is  expressed 
by  the  word  Kv-^ag ; their  apparent  wonder  and  stupid  gazing  at  ob- 
jects, by  t eQvjTrwg ; their  mute  silence,  by  in  the  99th  line ; 

their  very  singular  manner  (practised  by  the  males  in  particular)  of 
supporting  themselves  upon  their  hind-legs,  assisted  by  their  tails, 
and  throwing  forward  their  open  outspread  clawrs  in  a threatening 
attitude,  is  clearly  referred  to  in  the  1 15th  line, 

ocT  «£>’  s(jro  yjio-  ’orszatreru-g 

A^tpoTc^ag— — — ■ 

their  mode  of  attack  by  striking  round  with  their  tails,  so  that  the 
blows  they  give  would  meet  a man  about  the  knees ; by  yavcov  «4/«<r- 
6ca,  eXXta-a-sTo  yxvwv,  and  <r  A yjXsv  : and  I incline  to  think  it  was 

this  remarkable  use  of  their  claws  and  tails  by  the  kangeroos  which 
caused  the  first  discoverers  of  the  island  to  give  it  the  name  it  still 
bears,  of  Diemen,  or  Daemon,  or  Land  of  the  Devil.  The  other 
still  more  astonishing  characteristics  of  the  kangeroos  are  not  for- 
gotten : their  manner  of  moving  by  successive  leaps  through  the 
air,  is  implied  by  A Xroio,  repeated  in  the  next  line  AAtVw,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  126th  line, 

©t>W(TKWV  Tig  KCiTCC  TCV/JUX  {JLiXcitVtXV  <pgl%  V7T0iXv^cl, 

where  their  very  singular  sort  of  undulatory  motion  is  described  as 
resembling  that  of  a fish  in  the  waves  of  the  sea : and  I notice,  by 
the  way,  that  the  ^Xuivccv  mentioned  in  that  line,  seems  to 

allude  to  the  large  black  opossums  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  referred 
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to  perhaps  before  by  pA oumv,  in  the  66th  line ; and  perhaps  even, 

nominatim,  by  the  words  IT t^mo-ov  otmris<r<rav,  of  the  87th  line.  Another 
striking  particularity  is  that  of  the  female  kangeroos  carrying  their 
young,  alive,  in  pouches  under  their  breasts,  which  seems  to  be  im- 
plied by  the  words  <n>  (pp<ri  @ot*.\so  o-ya-e  (94),  and  still  more  evidently 
by  the  next  line, 

sttsi  o^oycccrT^icg  Extols  sipt, 

which  plainly  intimates  that  their  bellies  are  not  formed  like  those 
of  other  animals.  The  last  circumstance  I shall  notice,  which  in 
fact  is  the  most  surprising  of  all,  is  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
pudendum  of  the  males,  in  which  that  is  behind  which  in  all  other 
animals  lies  before,  and  this  seems  to  be  referred  to  (if  the  import 
of  the  words  and  oulug  be  recollected)  by  the  99th  line, 

M/?  pot  CC7VOIVOL  'zri<p(zucrK:-o,  uyo^:-v$, 
and  still  more  manifestly  by  the  75th  line. 

Am  rot  £/|u’  tnsToto,  otorgc-'psg,  at^oioto, 

the  word  «m,  from  the  opposition  it  implies,  evidently  alluding  to 
the  circumstance  remarked. 

But  besides  the  very  accurate  notice,  thus  taken  by  the  poet,  of 
the  kangeroos,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  the 
geographical  form  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  have  not  been  overlooked. 
The  black  colour  of  those  inhabitants  has  already  been  noticed,  and 
their  savage  and  perhaps  cannibal  nature  seems  to  be  implied  by  the 
epithet  av^b^ioio,  in  the  70th  line,  or  perhaps  that  word  may  refer 
merely  to  their  habit  of  eating  their  food  raw  and  undressed,  a cir- 
cumstance noticed  in  122  : 

x 2 
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EvtuvQoi  vvv  KUtro  tyfivcriv  oi  cr’  wrsiXvig 
Aip  cnr.  oKiyJuric-ovrcii  cocyjhss — 

which  seems  to  allude  obliquely  to  their  practice  of  licking  or  suck- 
ing the  blood  of  fish  (noticed  by  voyagers),  and  eating  them  alive. 

If  I recollect  right,  the  accounts  we  have  of  Yan  Diemen’s  Land 
state,  that  a considerable  portion  of  what  has  been  explored  of  it,  is 
made  up  of  loose  stones  and  pebbles,  and  that  may  be  insinuated  by 
the  use  of  the  name  A cioQovi,  in  the  85th  line  ; and  (lastly)  the  words 
of  the  12Qth  line, 

-syoo  <T  07riQev 

most  manifestly  refer  to  the  two  extensive  promontories  which  pro- 
ject like  horns  at  each  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  country ; the 
notice  of  which  circumstance,  coupled  with  what  I have  before  said 
.of  the  tools  of  Vulcan,  proves  unquestionably  that  the  whole  circuit 
of  it  wras  well  known  to  the  ancients  in  the  time  of  Homer. 

I have  now  made  mention  of  most  of  the  distinguished  heroes  of 
the  Iliad,  and  of  most  of  its  principal  incidents,  except  that  which 
regards  the  famous  Trojan  horse,  the  main  subject  of  my  Letters  on 
the  ancient  Aries ; and  in  so  doing  I have  taken  some  notice  of 
every  considerable  portion  of  land  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  exclusive 
of  the  rocky  barren  islands  of  New  Zealand  (which  could  scarcely 
be  unknown  to  those  who  knew  Van  Diemen’s  Land  so  well),  and 
Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen,  of  which  I shall  say  a few  words  pre- 
sently. As  to  the  great  body  of  the  ocean,  I have  already  observed, 
that  it  was  usually  considered  by  the  ancients  under  a threefold  divi- 
sion : this,  among  many  other  things,  is  alluded  to  in  a particular 
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manner,  when  it  is  said  of  Nestor,  the  hero  of  England,  pres 
r^noiToimv  a,voio-<rsv,  and  further  alluded  to  in  the  Trident  of  Neptune, 
5 Od.  2Q7  Xc£><n  Tgiotivuv  sXoov, 

the  ocean  being  in  fact  separated  (by  the  two  great  capes  of  Africa 
and  America,  and  by  Van  Diemen’s  Land)  into  three  several  parts, 
the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Erythreean  Sea.  And  this  three- 
fold division  of  the  ocean  gives  the  third  meaning  of  the  gem  of  the 
three  Graces  ; the  first  being  merely  an  exhibition  of  what  is  elegant 
and  beautiful,  in  the  form  of  the  female  sex,  as  seen  in  three  varied 
attitudes  : the  second,  referring  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  of  which 
I gave  an  explanation  in  the  first  chapter ; and  the  third,  referring 
to  the  entire  ocean,  which,  if  viewed  from  north  below  to  south 
above,  as  before,  has  the  Pacific  represented  in  the  person  of  Eu- 
phrosyne ; the  Erythraean  by  Thalia ; and  the  Atlantic  by  Aglaie, 
her  hand  pointing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes  mountains  of 
America  ; the  great  vase  at  her  side  being  the  great  gulf  of  Hudson’s 
Bay : the  Ionic  column,  by  the  side  of  Euphrosyne,  being  all  the 
continent  of  America,  except  the  part  south  of  the  river  Plate, 
which  part  forms  the  ewrer  on  the  top  of  the  column,  and  as  such, 
by  a reference  to  svgvg,  -zvXaTvg,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  name  of 
that  river ; and  I would  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  figure  of 
a cat  in  the  corner  of  an  old  picture  of  the  three  Graces,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hope,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  painter’s  indication 
of  Cathay,  or  China,  which  forms  the  western  border  of  the  portion 
of  sea  above  allotted  to  Euphrosyne. 

It  might  be  imagined  that,  now  that  I have  shewn  the  ancients, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
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the  terraqueous  globe  which  is  known  to  the  moderns,  I should  have 
nothing  more  to  say ; and  at  this  point  I content  myself  for  the 
present  to  rest : but  having  stated,  in  my  Notes  upon  Andalusia,  that 
the  ancients  knew  much  more  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  of 
the  tracts  within  the  Arctic  circle,  than  we  do ; I would  observe, 
as  to  the  first,  that  the  1 lth  book  of  the  Odyssey  contains,  in  fact, 
an  account  of  an  expedition  of  Ulysses  (representing  the  English) 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  the  east,  that  is,  till  he  arrives 
zsonov  S7r  I'xpvoivra.,  viz.  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  sea  that  resembles  a 
fish  in  shape,  with  its  forked  tail  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  (not  at  the 
sea  which  contains  fish,  for  what  sea  does  not  ?)  and  the  beautiful 
engraving,  which  is  given  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus, 
of  a fish  spouting  out  water  from  its  mouth  (alluding  to  the  embou- 
chure at  the  Straits  of  Babclmandeb),  with  a hooded  serpent  under- 
neath it  (representing  the  river  Nile,  and  the  plague  with  which  it 
is  infested),  has  a reference  to  that  gulf.  But,  to  speak  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  question,  the  l l th  Odyssey  conducts  Ulysses  sv  cwJw,  the 
meaning  of  which  term,  as  applied  to  Africa,  I have  repeatedly  ex- 
plained ; but  all  that  I shall  say  of  the  journey  at  present  (and,  it 
will  itself  appear  sufficiently  extraordinary,  to  affect  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  modern  maps  of  Africa,  by  a reference  to  Homer)  is,  that 
the  city  of  Tombuctoo,  or  Tombu,  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Yerd, 
and  in  the  meridian  of  Gibraltar,  that  is,  seven  or  eight  degrees 
distant  from  the  spot  where  these  maps  place  it. 

As  to  the  tracts  within  the  Arctic  circle,  the  12  th  Odyssey  not  only 
enlarges  much  upon  them,  and  the  moveable  ice-islands  they  con- 
tain, under  the  figure  of  fas  wXioio  (those  islands  being  called 


fioag,  from  (oag,  ruv^og,  a mountain ; and  fabled  to  belong  to  the  suny 
because  they  are  put  in  motion  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  on  his 
approaching  the  solstice),  but  it  lays  down  clear  details  of  a north- 
east passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  exploring  such  a 
passage,  it  is  evident  that  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zemla 
must  have  become  well  known ; and  that  ;such  a passage  has  been 
made  is  most  certain.  Common  tradition  affords  some  evidence  of 
it ; but  the  best  evidence  exists  in  the  very  minute  details  by  which 
the  method  of  navigating,  and  the  precise  course  to  be  steered,  are 
laid  down,  not  in  Homer  only  but  in  many  other  of  the  classics, 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  prose  and  in  poetry.  But  as  to  what  is  to  be 
found  upon  it  in  Homer,  Ulysses  (who,  it  is  once  more  to  be  ob- 
served, represents  England)  is  told  by  Teiresias,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  past  labours,  he  must,  before  they  would  come  to 
their  end,  continue  voyaging, 

li  Od.  iao  E/ctojcs  rag  a<pix.rjMi  ci  ax.  ktcxti  6ci\oitr<r<xv 
Avigsg  ah  $'  uXicrcri  [xiypei/ov  3a <riv 

Ovh  ugot  toi  y i(TOi<ri  vsctg  <poivixo7UA^if[ag 

O VO  SV'rJgi  cgKTjUCS 

that  is,  till  he  came  to  the  ice,  which  is  well  known  to  free  itself 
from  the  salt  of  the  sea ; and  does  not  admit  (or  at  least  offers  great 
difficulties  to)  the  navigation  of  ships  and  boats  : in  the  12  th  Odyssey 
that  passage  is  accordingly  effected  by  Ulysses,  though  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  it  cause  him  to  exclaim, 

O/jct tarrov  Sr/  xsivo  s^ag  thv  otpOaXpoiri 
Ukvtwv  over  spoyrjG-oi  'zcogag  aXog  e^s^ssiywv. 
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Whether  it  will  ever  be  my  lot  to  explain  that  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
or  the  one  that  precedes  it,  is  uncertain ; indeed  there  are  various 
subjects,  now  buried  under  the  mysteries  of  ancient  fable,  which 
are  of  far  greater  importance  than  those,  and  are  therefore  deserving 
of  an  earlier  investigation  : if  it  be  true,  for  instance,  as  I have  else- 
where said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  in  astronomy  sur- 
passed ours  toto  coelo,  it  might  be  above  all  things,  perhaps,  de- 
sirable, that  due  proof  should  be  adduced  of  such  their  superiority  in 
that  science : but  before  I give  my  friends  the  trouble  of  reading  any 
further  researches  of  mine,  except  a supplement  to  the  Notes  upon 
Andalusia,  and  two  Letters  upon  the  ancient  Aries,  I must  have  very 
clear  evidence  that  my  past  endeavours  have  obtained  their  appro- 
bation. 


THE  END. 


3.  Gcjmiil,  Printer,  Little  Queen  Street 


